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Bridal Coiffures, Figs. 1-8. 

Figs. 1-4.—EvGinie Corrrure. 
To arrange this coiffure, of which 
Figs. 1 and 2 give the front and 
back view, arrange the back hair 
in a three-strand braid. Divide 
each half of the front hair, which 
must be slightly crimped, into two 
parts, as shown by Fig. 4. Ar- 
range the upper half of the front 
hair over a small crépe, so that it 
lies on the forehead (see Fig. 4), 
and fasten the ends under the back 
hair. Comb the under part of the 
front hair upward (see Fig. 4), 
and conceal the ends under the 
back hair. Fasten two thick three- 
strand braids mounted on a comb 
on the top of the head, as shown 
by Fig. 3; roll the braid made of 
the back hair together, and con- 
ceal it under the upper part of the 
back hair, which forms the chignon. 
Cross the ends of the false braids 
under the chignon, and fasten 
them there, so as to be invisible. 
Finally, cover the comb to which 
the braids are fastened with a 
bunch of curls, each of which is 
‘pinned on separately in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 4. Behind this 





Fig. 1.—Evucétnie Bripat CorrrurrE.—FRont, 
ig 


set a bunch of hanging 
curls of different lengths, 
which are held together 
with a small knot of hair 
and fall over the chignon, 
as shown by Fig. 2.. In 
front, between the short 
curls, set several small 
sprays of orange flowers; 
behind, long drooping 
sprays. Long, full, white 
tulle veil. . The manner 
of arranging this veil and 
the flowers is shown by 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Cor- 
NELIA CorrFuRE. Ar- 
range the back hair like 
that of the Eugénie coif- 
fure. Arrange the upper 
part of each half of the 
crimped front hair. as 
shown by Fig. 6, and 
conceal the ends under 
the chignon.. Comb the 
under part upward over 
crépes, as shown by Fig. 
6, and fasten them un- 
der the chignon. . Fas- 
ten on two braids mount- 
ed on a comb like those 
of the Eugénie coiffure, 
and two bunches of curls. 





Fig. 8.—ARRANGEMENT OF FRONT 
Harr For Hortense ComrFuReE. 





like stems; the foliage 
is beautifully netted with 
gold, perfectly healthy 
in appearance; the flow- 
ers are white and very 
fragrant. A lately in- 
troduced species—Loni- 
cera halliana of the 
nurserymen’s catalogues 
—is a very rapid grow- 
ing, sub-evergreen sort, 
with very fragrant white 
flowers, changing to 
deep yellow. The Dutch 
Monthly blooms nearly 
all summer in cool moist 
situations; the flowers 
are very fragrant. In 
hot, dry situations it is 
apt to lose its leaves, 
and is liable to mildew. 
The red and the yellow 
Trumpet Honey-suckles 
are well known; they 
are strong-growing spe- 
cies, blooming freely all 
summer. 

Akebia quinata is of 
rather recent introduc- 
tion from Japan. It is 
a very rapid growing 
plant, with five -lobed 
leaves and very curious 








Fig. 2.—Evcénre Bripat Corrrure.—Back. 





of the varieties of the Prairie Rose, 
as they grow rapidly, bloom freely, 
and are perfectly hardy. The best 
are, Gem of the Prairies, carmine 
blotched with white; Mrs. Hovey, 
French white; Queen of the Prai- 
ries, deep rose striped with white ; 
and Baltimore Belle, blush white, 
blcoming in large clusters. Of 
Wistarias, the best are the com- 
mon Chinese and the white variety 
of it. ‘The American species with 
its white variety are also desira- 
ble; they are of more slender and 
less rampant growth, with more 
delicate foliage than the Chinese 
species. 

The Roses and Wistarias, being 
strong growers, are not so suitable 
for small verandas and porches as 
some other climbers. They are 
more suitable for training up col- 
umns and along the frieze of the 
cornices of piazzas. 

The best variety of Honey- 
suckles is the Chinese, the flowers 
of which are very fragrant and the 
foliage sub-evergreen. The gold- 
en-leaved Honey-suckle is one of 
the finest, if not the best variety, 
for porches or lattice-work ; it is 
a rapid grower, wi.h small wire- 


Fig. 5.—Cornevia Bripat Corrrure. 


Figs. 7 and 8.—Hortense Coirrure. Arrange the 
back hair as for the Eugénie coiffure. Divide each half 
of the front hair in two parts, arrange the upper part in 
finger puffs, as shown by Fig. 8, and fasten them. Comb 
the under part upward over crépes, and fasten the ends 
under the chignon. Fasten on two braids mounted on a 
comb like those of the Eugénie coiffure, and cover the set- 
ting on with a bunch of short curls; one of these must fall 
over part of the front hair. Fasten on another bunch of 
long curls, which fall over the back of the chignon as 
shown by the illustration. Long spray of orange flowers, 
and a long, wide tulle veil, complete the coiffure. 





. CLIMBERS FOR VERANDAS. 


LIMBING plants for piazzas, verandas, aid porches 
should always be such as have light foliage, and pro- 
duce fragrant or bright-colored flowers. Plants like the 
Ivy, Ampelopsis, and. Aristolochia :have the foliage too 
heavy and massive to look well on the light columns or 
open panel-work of a veranda. The plants most suitable 
for this purpose are to be found among the various varieties 
of Roses, Honey-suckle, Clematis, Wistaria, and Akebia. 
Among roses none answer the purpose better than some 


Long, white tulle veil 
and drooping sprays of 
orange flowers arranged in the manner shown by the illustration. 


Fig. 3.—ARRANGEMENT OF Back 
Hair For EvGeénre CorrFrure. 


BRIDAL COIFFURES. 


Fig. 4. ARRANGEMENT OF FRONT 
Hair FoR Evceénie CoirFrure. 





Fig. 6.—ARRANGEMENT OF FRONT 
Hair For Cornevia ComrFvuRe. 


chocolate- purple flow- 
ers, produced in May 
and June. The foliage is tough and leathery, and not very large, and remains 


Fig. 7.—Hortense Bripat Comrrure. 


on the plant nearly all winter in sheltered situations, This 
plant is admirably adapted for light lattice-work. 

Of the different species of Clematis, none are much bet- 
ter for lattice-work and porches than our native species, 
C. virginica; it is a rapid grower and profuse bloomer, 
flowering in August—when other flowers are somewhat 
scarce. C. flammula is a European species, with very fra- 
grant white flowers, blooming in July; and C. viticella has 
very showy purplish-red bell-shaped flowers, blooming from 
June to September. There are two or three varieties of 
this species, one of which has double flowers. There are 
some large-flowered species of Clematis, such as C. florida, 
C. lanuginosa, and their varieties, which are very beautiful, 
but are not sufficiently strong-growing or hardy enough for 
our purpose without some protection in winter. Within the 
past eight or ten years some new hybrids have been raised 
in England that are very beautiful, among them the best, as 
being hardy and free bloomers, are ©. jackmanni, with 
large, deep, violet-colored flowers, a profuse bloomer ; and 
C. rubra-violacea, which differs from the former in the 
flowers being shaded and of a reddish-violet color. 

Care and attention must be paid to the training and 
tying in of all climbers grown upon piazzas and verandas, 
as their beauty is greatly marred by allowing them to grow 
wild and neglected ; it also gives a disheveled, slovenly look 
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of architecture 
against or in juttengeision with them should be 
made to accord with them as much as possible. 
This can only be done in this case by care in 
training, and giving the vines the appearance of 
care-taking. 





SONG. 
By PHBE CARY. 


Laven out, O stream, from your bed of green, 
Where you lie in the sun’s embrace; 

And talk to the reeds that o’er you lean 
To touch your dimpled face; 

But let your talk be sweet as it will, 
And your laughter be as gay, 

You can not laugh as I laugh in my heart, 
For my lover will come to-day! 


Sing sweet, little bird, sing out to your mate 
That hides in the leafy grove; 

Sing clear and tell him for him you wait, 
And tell him of all your love; 

But though you sing till you shake the buds 
And the tender leaves of May, 

My spirit thrills with a sweeter song, 
For my lover must come to-day! 


Come up, O winds, come up from the south 
With eager hurrying feet, 
And kiss your red rose on her mouth 
In the bower where she blushes sweet ; 
But you can not kiss your darling flower, 
Though you clasp her as you may, 
As I kiss in my thought the lover dear 
I shall hold in my arms to-day! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, SEPTEMBER 3, 1870. 








Ye Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of a large variety 
of Ladies’ and Children’s high and low Silk, 
Foulard, Muslin, Grenadine, and Percale Dresses ; 
Gentl ’s Smoking Jackets; Misses’ Talmas, 
Fackets, Blouses, etc. ; Children’s. Aprons ; Basque 
Belts; Bows; Tobacco Boxes; Sofa Cushions, 
elc., ett. 

(@~ We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 575 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Courage. 


Y DEAR ACHILLES,--There are so 
many perils of every kind which beset a 
journey like ours that courage is one of our 
most indispensable outfits; and I am glad to 
believe that you are not ill provided with that 
commodity. I have been especially thinking 
of it recently, because I observe that some ar- 
dent person in Chicago has offered a handsome 
sum of money to the brave fellow who does some 
brave deed—I have really forgotten what—first, 
in the present war, ana the offer reminded me 
of a certain sword that was left by some of our 
heroes in the Mexican war (I wish the war it- 
self had been a little more heroic!) to be given 
to the bravest soldier from Communipaw, or 
some other of our great cities. I have often 
wondered, my dear Achilles, what I should have 
done if I had been one of that committee on 
courage. It really seems, upon reflection, 
about as foolish to leave a sword to be given to 
the bravest soldier in anarmy as to found a chair 
of gentility in a university. What are the sat- 
isfactory tests of valor? Is heroism to be es- 
tablished by testimony? Or, to take it in the 
most familiar way, who are the bravest men you 
know? 

How difficult every question becomes the mo- 
ment that you wish really to answer it! Do 
you suppose that Paris gave the apple accord- 
ing to his positive conviction upon the exact 
merits of the case, or for the bribe? Juno of- 
fered power, you remember; Minerva, wisdom; 
and Venus, the loveliest woman in the world. 
Of course, the young ‘Trojan thought Venus de- 
served the apple. Or was there, in your opin- 
ion, a braver soldier in our swearing army in 
Flanders than my uncle Toby? And yet are 
you not sure that, if there had been any sword 
to be given as a reward of valor, our uncle Toby 
would have been passed by, and some young 
ensign of noble descent, whose rank promised 
patronage and advancement to the committee, 
would have received the committee’s approval ? 
But I don’t care to asperse committees in this 
wholesale manner, and, therefore, supposing 
that upon awarding the sword of valor to be 
composed of the best men in the world, how 
are they possibly to decide? I am not famil- 
jar with military terms, although it is not the 
fault of the authors of military novels, of which 
I have read my share, and, therefore, I may 
not fit the terms quite right in the questions I 
am now about to ask. But I am persuaded 
that military questions ought to have a certain 
rotund ring of expression, so here goes : 

I ask, then, the honorable committee, sup- 
posing it to be present, whether the sword of 
valor should be bestowed upon Lieutenant ‘Tal- 
ley, who counter-scarped the gabion in one heroic 
charge, and uncovered the parapet by a sudden 
flank alignment, whereby the enemy was put to 
flight; or to Private Shortley of the N. Y, N, G., 








who, by a vigorous semi-lunette, carried the 
échelon. For one I confess that I should be 
perplexed to decide between them. ‘The scales 
of valor, I should say, hungeven. ButifI were 
Mr. Rennet, the grocer, who often needs liberal 
consideration at the bank on discount-day, and 
Lieutenant Talley’s respected father were an 
influential director and president of that very 
institution, I am inclined to believe that Lieu- 
tenant Talley would seem to me just a /eet/e the 
braver. This is a case, you see, in which there 
really is no choice of merit, and there will, 
therefore—since there must be a decision—in- 
evitably be a choice determined by accidents. 
Knowing this, how much value have swords 
of valor in your eyes as proofs of superior 
bravery ? 

The difficulty growsevery moment. For what 
do we mean by bravery, by courage? Is not your 
memory full of illustrative anecdotes? There 
were the two soldiers pressing side by side in the 
deadly assault straight up the hill into the muz- 
zles of the hostile guns. Tom catches a glimpse 
of neighbor Dick’s deathly pale face: ‘“ By 
Jove,” whispers Tom, ‘‘I believe that you are 
afraid.” ‘* Afraid!” exclaims Dick, indignant- 
ly; ‘¢if you were half as afraid as I am you would 
have fainted long ago.” ‘They march side by 
side. Let us imagine them to doexactly thesame 
deeds in the field: which of the two is the bray- 
er? which shall have the sword of valor? There 
are people who are like boiled beef, who have 
no nerves, no imagination, no susceptibility of 
any kind. They march and wheel, and load 
and fire, like machines. There-are others who 
touch every thing with bare nerves, who are the 
victims of fancy, whom the lightest shadow 
chills like an icy weight. They march in ex- 
quisite pain upon blistered feet. When they 
hear the order to wheel, they are in an agony 
of doubt which is their right and which their 
left hand, and they are all thumbs and terror 
when the business of loading and firing begins. 
They do little else than enrage their neighbors, 
and blow themselves up instead of the enemy ; 
but I really believe that they are the men who 
deserve the sword of valor. 

Or even suppose that we agree upon the sol- 
dier who is most valorous in the field; have we 
found the bravest man? ‘There was your 
namesake upon the plain of Troy. He is one 
of the earliest of heroes, but I don’t believe 
that he is very much admired. He sulks in a 
miserable ‘‘ pet” while his friends and brethren 
are ruthlessly killed; and, when he condescends 
to engage, he is panoplied with superhuman 
power. If Achilles had not been brave, he 
would have been inconceivably contemptible. 
And wasn’t it a kind of beef bravery, after all ? 
I mean merely to ask whether it was more 
creditable to him than his invulnerability? He 
could not help being invulnerable, and he could 
not help being brave. But it was fate, not 
will. Was it any credit to Helen to be beau- 
tiful? If in a convenient and unwatched open 
window there lies a loaf of bread, and I see 
you, full of the best Delmonico dinner, pass it 
by without even a glance, I have no thought 
further of it or you. But if I see a poor man, 
who can get no work, and whose children are 
starving at home, look eagerly at that loaf, and 
unflinchingly pass it by, I have a very decided 
thought of respect and admiration for him. 
He shall have the sword of valor; and, if he 
sells it for bread, so much the better. 

For you see, Achilles, that a man may be 
brave in one way and not at all in another, and 
we are forced to decide which is the better kind 
of courage. Look at any of the noted French 
or Prussian generals in this war. Take Mar- 
shal Bazaine, for instance, or Marshal M‘Ma- 
hon, and I have no doubt that they are brave 
and skillful soldiers, and I wish they had a bet- 
ter cause. ‘There is nothing that M‘Mahon 
will not dare, you tell me. He will mount 
his horse, and, with his brave soldiers, he will 
clear the Rhine, and scour Baden, and dash a* 
this railroad and that dépot, and spread terror 
for fifty miles beyond the line of his swift and 
shining foray. Brayo! bravo! But will he 
also dare to sit in a café upon the. Boulevards, 
and make a similar dash upon popular opinion in 
any direction? Does the daring Marshal dare 
to be unpopular? Or there is the King of 
Prussia. He is a tough old knot of oak, and I 
doubt if his courage was ever questioned. But 
what kind of courage? Two hundred years 
ago there was a Mogul emperor in India who 
made his court a liberal religious club. He 
invited Mohammedans and Christians and 
Brahmins and Buddhists and Parsees to come 
and discuss religion upon equal terms, believ- 
ing, as he said, that there was wisdom and good- 
ness in every faith. Do you suppose that the 
brave old Protestant King William is brave 
enough to do that? 

And yet I have no doubt that this kind of 
courage is quite as essential to human progress 
and happiness as that which displays itself in 
conclusively knocking people upon the head. 
The other day I heard Adolph Flaneur, one of 
your companions, my dear Achilles, and a de- 
clared admirer of your friend, Miss Adele Chig- 
non, speak of some one as a milksop and cow- 
ard, because he had declined a foolish challenge 
to fight a duel. ‘ He is afraid to fight,” said 
Master Adolph, with supreme scorn. Well, if 
he were, it amounts to this, that he is afraid to 





have his life, upon which his mother and sisters 
depend, stolen by a good-for-nothing rascal. 
I should like to ask Mr. Flaneur, who expects 
a handsome fortune from his father, whether he 
would not prefer to keep that fortune out of the 
clutches of a skillful forger? And, again, since 
Master Adolph has so lofty a scorn for cowards, 
I should like to ask whether he would dare to 
walk in the Avenue with his shoemaker, or to 
be seen by Adele Chignon buying a pint of 
pea-nuts at Mrs. O’Flaherty’s sidewalk stand? 
Coward, indeed! There isn’t so arrant a cow- 
ard in town as Adolph Flaneur, who trembles 
if that foolish old woman, Mrs. Grundy, but 
lifts a finger. 

The truth is, my dear Achilles, our houses 
are all very brittle. There are men brave 
enough to storm a breach who are not brave 
enough not to tellalie. There are heroes who 
can smile when the doctor cuts off their legs, 
who can not break a miserable little habit of 
petulance or profanity. Last Sunday morning, 
at St. Rainbow’s, I heard a vigorous exhorta- 
tion to moral heroism. It did my very soul 
good to hear. ‘‘ Be afraid of nothing but un- 
truth,” said the rector; and I said amen so 
fervently that several of my neighbors imme- 
diately awoke and looked at me reprovingly. 
Now, my dear youth, was it wrong in me, as I 
sat listening to such an invigorating doctrine, 
which is really the true doctrine of courage, to 
wonder whether the preacher was brave enough 
to practice his own lessons? How many Prot- 
estant bishops, for instance, would say in the 
pulpit these words which I quote: ‘It will not 
be deemed rash to assert that most of the moral 
truths prescribed by the Gospel are to be met 
with in the Buddhistic scriptures.” Iam afraid 
that such a remark would wake up the congre- 
gation as suddenly as my loud amen. The 
words, I said, were quoted. They were written 
by a Roman Catholic bishop in the Buddhistic 
countries, 

Or look in another direction, and tell me how 
many public men are brave enough to say what 
they think. As a rule, my dear boy, they say 
what they think that the interest of the party 
and their own advantage will warrant. When 
I was younger and took my part, as I think ey- 
ery body should, in politics, I have often seen 
men vote by rising for what they would not 
vote by yeas and nays. As the phrase was, 
and I believe still is, they were afraid of the 
record. That is to say, they were afraid, not 
of doing the thing, but of having it known. 
They were afraid not of the sword, but of the 
shadow of the sword. In our caucuses and 
private meetings it was constantly said of a 
proposition that it was excellent, but it was not 
safe to say so in public. As politicians, we 
did not dare to say what we thought. We were 
mortally afraid of the public; and the shame 
of it was that we were afraid not of the best, 
but of the worst part of the public. 

It seems then, dear Achilles, that we must 
distinguish between kinds of courage, and re- 
member that very few of us have all kinds. 
For my part, I consider the young man who 
gayly and inflexibly refuses to drink whisky in 
the morning, or to squander his time in sense- 
less and costly laziness, or to fall into any of 
the pleasant little vices that lie like traps all 
along our road, and which require a great deal 
of courage to escape, very much braver than a 
prize-fighter who submits to be beaten into a 
bloody and senseless mass, or any Flaneur who 
goes out to be shot at by a bully. As we tray- 
elers want the best kind of provisions for our 
journey, so we want the truest courage. Think 
of it, my dear boy. 

Yours, undoubtingly, 
An OLp BacHuELor. 








TEN MILES FROM A LEMON, 
REMEDIALLY CONSIDERED. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HY do you not raise things for yourself, 

and be independent of butchers and 
bakers and butter-makers?” asks the astute and 
inexperienced Lemonite. 

‘*Raise things! What, for instance ?” 

“Eggs, then, to begin with.” 

Because eggs are no sooner hatched than all 
the forces of nature rise up together to destroy 
them. Hatched, doI say? Before they are 
hatched the foe comes. While they are yet 
eggs the cats smell them out and suck them. 
When they have broken shell and become 
chickens, the first thing they do is to get lost. 
If there is a bit of late snow it shall go hard 
but they will roam around till they find it, and 
then they will stand still on it and shiver and 
die. If there is one grass-plot deeper and 
thicker and wetter than another, they will 
make a rush for that—any where so they can 
shiver and die. Then the hawks come down 
from the sky, and the skunks come up from 
the swamps, and the weasels come out of the 
woods, and the minks and the foxes and the 
woodchucks from their holes among the rocks, 
and make a dead set at the chickens. In vain 
the mother hen clucks alarm and hate. A 
hawk swoops down into your very door-yard 
and bears away a struggling chick in his talons. 
Now that the horse is stolen we will lock the 
stable-door. ‘‘'Tranquilla, take your book into 
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the piazza and keep watch.” “A hawk! a 
hawk!” cries Tranquilla presently, in wild ex- 
citement, and we rush to the door with im- 
mense hootings and howlings, but no hawk is 
visible. The happy hen is peacefully brood- 
ing her young and gives no sign. ‘It must 
have been a mistake,” you say, quite out of 
breath. ‘No, it was no mistake,” exclaims 
Tranquilla, ‘‘It was a hawk; I saw him 
plainly; and he went ‘caw! caw!’?” ‘Oh! 
Tranquilla, go into the house.” Foolishness is 
bound up in the heart of the Lemonite, and he 
never will know a hawk from a crow! Now a 
thunder-cloud gathers, The forked lightnings 
flash red and angry. The thunder growls. 
The rain comes fast and furious. Of course 
the chickens are off in the far pastures gobbling 
grasshoppers. ‘There they come scampering 
home, terrified, in hot haste. Their wet feath- 
ers are tucked away from their little sticks of 
legs, which look twice as long and twice as 
slender as they beat home, frantic. And trot- 
ting placidly among them come four little 
skunks, haud ignota loquor. Is this tempest, 
then, the beginning of the end of the world, 
and does that quiet quartette presage the mil- 
lennium—the lion and the lamb, the chicken 
and the skunk, lying down together? Alas! 
no, unless—as some one says—the one be inside 
the other. When the storm is over the skunks 
will grow up and devour the neighbors’ chickens 
—not mine, for to-morrow morning I shall go 
out to find my chickens dead, one and all, of 
rats; and that is why there are no eggs ten 
miles from a lemon. 

But at least you might raise vegetables, 
which fox and weasel do not devour, nor cats 
and rats break through and steal. 

So you might, only labor all goes to lemons, 
and ten miles away seven women have to lay 
hold of one man to get a beet-bed hoed, and 
then find that, in the confusion of the moment, 
he has planted beans instead of beets, and cab- 
bages instead of sweet corn. But there are 
early potatoes. Yes, and earlier oxen who 
tear down your wall and leap into your garden, 
and devour what they can and trample what 
they can not. You drive them out with much 
brandishing of bean-poles and broomsticks— 
the beautiful patient-eyed creatures, so strong 
and meek—and their master makes a thousand 
apologies, and promises that they shall not tres- 
pass again; but the black heifer from the next 
pasture does, and she too is repulsed in force ; 
and then comes a wail from Tranquilla that, 
‘*Oh! the oxen are in again!” and off you go, 
lance in rest, to find the trespassing oxen have 
turned into neighbor Nelly’s lovely Alderney 
cow, quietly feeding in her own fields. ‘*Tran- 
quilla! Tranquilla! will you never have done 
discovering mares’ nests? Is not the way hard 
enough, but you must make mountains of 
mole-hills?” But in two days your own eyes 
discern a horned beast thrusting in among 
your vegetables, and your blood rises. You 
will see whether there is to be any protection 
to life or property! ‘‘ Who is the field-driver ?” 

Nobody knows. I go to my friend the for- 
ester. ‘‘ Who is the field-driver ?” 

‘‘What’s the matter? My cow got into 
your lot?” 

‘*T never thought of its being your cow, but 
perhaps it is. It’s a red cow.” 

‘No, ’tain’t mine. Mine is a Jersey.” 

“T am glad of that. Now I am tired of 
driving cows out of my yard. You make me 
pay taxes, and you won’t let me vote; and the 
least you can do is to keep the cows out of my 
garden,” 

‘*That’s so. Can’t say nothin’ agin that.” 

“Then who is the field-driver ?” 

“Well, there ain’t exactly no field-driver, 
like. You see ’tain’t no great of an office, and 
nobody hain’t much hankering after it. So 
when they nominate ’em at town-meetin’ they 
decline. So you have to fasten on somebody 
that ain’t there, and they appinted Stephen 
Barrows. We got him there! But Stephen, 
you see, he ain’t took the oath, an’ won’t take 
it, and so he hain’t no responsibility ; so we're 
kind o’ satisfied all round !” 

‘*Beamiful legislation! How complicate, 
how wonderful, is man! Meanwhile, the cow’s 
in the meadow, the sheep’s in the corn, and isn’t 
there any way to get them out except with 
bean-poles ?” 

“Well, yes. You can advertise in three 
towns that there is such a cow trespassing, and 
when the owner gets her you can make him 
pay her board, reckonin’ in damages.” 

An easy way to turn a cow out of your gar- 
den! But that is why corn will not grow ten 
miles from a lemon. 

At least I will lift up my voice in testimony. 
Preaching never comes amiss. ‘* My forester,” 
I say, gently, taking a comfortable seat on the 
wood-pile, ‘‘I have a great regard for you-—” 

‘I’m glad any body has.” 

“But don’t you occasionally feel ashamed 
to think you are a man?” He rests on his 
hund-saw, but without uncrooking the pregnant 
hinges of his knee, and answers with a broad, 
bright smile: 

‘Well, now, if I'd had any hand in’t it 
might be worth while.” : 

‘Here you make all the laws—rising up 
early and making them—-and an enterprising 
cow jumps over them befcre breakfast.” 
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*¢ Well, there ain’t nothin’ perfect, you know. 
You can’t make a Jaw so strong but what a 
stray critter’ll break it now and then.” 

‘¢But now look at me, and remember all the 
while, with a pang at the heart, that you are 
aman. Here is Barbara Brooke working like 
a beaver every day of her life. By hard labor, 
early and late—up in the morning at four, and 
in bed Heaven knows when—by going without 
butter on her bread or sugar in her tea, she 
has managed to get together money enough to 
buy a tiny house. Now, what do you do, you 
men, but pounce upon it? You don’t wait for 
her to move into it; before the door-steps are 
laid or made you pounce upon it, and demand 
of her eighty cents taxes. Now, honest, as a 
man and a gentleman, don’t you think that is 
mighty mean ?” 

‘¢‘Tiud-a-massy! Don’t come down on me! 
I didn't do it. I ain’t selectman.” 

“Yes, you are selectman. All men are se- 
lectmen. They select themselves out to make, 
the laws, and that is the way they do it.” 

‘* But you must have tax laws, and you can’t 
make no choice about who owns the property. 
Law is law.” 

“But the law to tax property is no more 
inexorable than the law to protect property. 
You are under no stronger moral obligation to 
tax Barbara’s house than you are to protect 
my garden. But you manage matters so that 
a whole herd of cows trampling through my 
grounds are invisible to you, and I must trav- 
erse three towns to be rid of them; but the 
moment poor Barbara has a roof over her head 
you turn all eyes to see, and all hands to grasp. 
Oh! aren’t you ashamed ?” 

** Well, it don’t look generous like, I vum. 
But ’twon’t be no great, one way or the oth- 
er.” 

Eighty cents, and that is the meanest of all. 
If it were eighty dollars it would be worth 


while. The best of it is that Barbara vows she 
won't pay it. Here is ‘‘ woman’s rights” with 
a will. , 


‘* And indeed,” says Barbara, ‘‘I went up 
to Rob Jones’s and gave him such a jawin’ 
an’ scoldin’ as he niver had in his life. Payin’ 
taxes, indeed! I tould him whoever-came in 
for ’em should never go out again! I’d have 
the tea-kettle on the stove, and it’s scalding wa- 
ter he should get in his face for the taxes!” And 
honest Barbara rocks back and forth, and makes 
the heavens ring with merriment at the idea 
of any puny man coming to demand her right- 
ful money; and Barbara’s heart is strong and 
her arm is brawny, and I think the man who 
troubles her is very likely to be in hot water. 

For if ten miles from a lemon is ten miles 
from the law, why should not Barbara be a law 
unto herself? 

My friend the forester thinks she will be, and 
evidently his heart is in the right place. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN WRAPS. 

tyes first importation of autumn wraps comes 

from Berlin. The material of these new 
wraps is velvet-pile beaver cloth, soft and warm, 
with long fleece inside, and smooth, lustreless 
outer surface. Olive green, bottle green, chest- 
nut brown, and black are the colors. The shape 
is the short jaunty paletot. Some are made 
loose like the regular English jacket, while oth- 
ers are slightly fitted by a seam down’ the back, 
and slashed straight up the seams or rounded. 
Sleeves are either half loose or the simple easy 
coat shape. The garment may be double-breast- 
ed or single, and is fastened by very large but- 
tons and button-holes. Few paletots have col- 
lars and revers, a narrow standing neck-band be- 
ing used instead. 

Trimmings match the cloth in color, and con- 
sist of flat borders of velvet, plush, Astrakhan 
cloth, or bias bands of satin an inch wide or 
more, with rows of machine stitching at inter- 
vals on the band. Gros de Londres, a heavy 
repped silk, is made with cotton back for trim- 
ming cloth. It is used in narrow pleated frills, 
edged and headed with satin and velvet. Among 
the newest of the laborious hand-made trimmings 
are velvet points corded with satin, and sewed 
on above stitched satin bands; piping cords of 
velvet or satin are arranged in light braiding 
patterns of leaves and flowers; hexagons and 
diamonds of satin are overlapped with the same 
figures made of gros de Londres or of velvet; 
a pretty border of velvet has a tape trimming of 
satin through the centre; three rows of small 
pipings form the figure eight tied in the middle 
by a tiny bow of repped silk. It will be seen 
that there are fewer pleatings, and more flat 
bands and folds. These garments just described 
cost from $14 to $21. 

Merchants report having purchased velvet 
cloaks, worth $200, trimmed with black marten 
or skunk fur. Furriers predict that this will be 
the popular fur of the winter, as it was affected 
by exclusives last season. 

Few elaborate garments or costumes made 
abroad are found without fringe. A novelty 
among these is bullion fringe of silk, made like 
gilt bullion—a thick cord in the centre, around 
which a silk thread is closely wrapped. ‘This is 
$1 50 to $2 for various widths. Flossy crimped 
fringes, netted headings, and tassel fringes are 
all shown. One especially pretty pattern is a 
heavy fringe with crape-like crimp, and a thick 
cord draped in half circles from the heading, 
with hanging tassels between; another is plainly 
crimped, with heavy crimped tassels interspersed ; 


fall styles in millinery. 





a netted heading is in detached squares, with 
clusters of tassels hanging from each square. 

Passementeries are shown for trimming vel- 
vets. A few have finely cut jets, but those sold 
at low prices are without. ‘The fern-leaf designs 
are among the prettiest. An elaborate pattern 
has roses with raised petals made of the cut ends 
of silk. Price $6 50 a yard. Fine hand-made 
passementeries look like embroidery when laid 
upon velvet. Large buttons for cloaks are cro- 
cheted with velvet centres. Small colored but- 
tons for dresses measure half an inch across the 
disk, and have three tiny ridges of velvet in the 
— with finely crocheted border of lighter 
silk. 

Pretty little breakfast jackets, called the Im- 
pératrice jackets, are simply short sacques of 
white, blue, or scarlet wool, woven in raised 
loops, like those in Brussels carpets. The wool 
is very soft, and is prettily colored. White 
grounds, with black or colored squares, are most 
admired. A rolled edge or binding forms a sort 
of border, and adds style to the garment. The 
price is $10. 


AUTUMN HATS AND BONNETS. 


Early importations afford a general idea of 
There is the usual va- 
riety of shapes in round hats, in order to give 
the semblance of freshness ; but the fundament- 
al shape is not greatly changed, as nearly all 
the novelties have high crowns and narrow, 
turned-up brims, with some slight variation of 
the styles popular during the summer. The 
size of bonnets increases, though they can not 
yet be called large. The tendency is toward 
the coquettish Gipsy shapes introduced last sea- 
son. 
Scarabée color, a sort of olive green, with warm 
red tinge, is the favorite caprice in French mil- 
linery. ‘The cameo fancy, of tone upon tone, is 
again seen on imported bonnets. ‘Three shades 
of one color, either of brown, blue, or gray, ap- 
pear oneach hat. Sometimes the effect is given 
by using three different materials of the same 
shade, such as velvet, gros de Londres, and silk, 
or some soft crape-like fabric. Gros de Lon- 
dres, a very soft silk with thick heavy reps like 
velours, is brought out for making and trimming 
bonnets. Cashmere de soie is the name given 
to a new light material with crinkle like China 
crape. Fringes for bonnets of three shades 
match each shade of the bonnet. Feathers also 
are dyed to correspond with the different tints. 
Ostrich feathers will be much worn. Among 
the fancy feathers the prettiest are large white 
marabouts, fleecy and cloud-like, mounted with 
tiny birds of brilliant plumage. Jet ornaments 
are largely imported. 


BROCADE SILKS. 


Another effort is being made to revive the 
brocade worn by our grandmothers. Heavy 
silks and rich lustrous satins of palest rose de 
Chine, peach blossom, Indienne blue, lilac, or 
Frou Frou buff grounds, are stamped or bro- 
caded with figures of large opening roses and 
clustering buds. Creamy-white repped silks 
strewn with orange wreaths are suggestive of 
wedding toilettes, while for receptions are pale 
pearl tints and leather-color brocaded with vio- 
let. $5 50 to $6 50 is the price per yard. Three 
of these rich and beautiful dresses, made in the 
antique fashion now in vogue, and trimmed with 
fine old lace, have been selected by ladies of 
taste and fashion, and it is probable that they 
will now be restored to favor. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


The woolen goods shown at this early season 
develop no novelties. All the old favorites— 
serge, Biarritz cloth, and velours—are reproduced, 
but with decided improvement in the fabric, as 
they no longer have that harsh, coarse rough- 
ness so disagreeable to the touch, but are soft, 
smooth, and light, forming graceful draperies 
like cashmere. This softness is a conspicuous 
feature in all new woolen goods, and is required 
for the voluminous draping that will be seen in 
winter costumes. Thick, soft, all-wool serges, 
with heavy distinct twill, are brought out in dark, 
stylish cloth colors, olive and bottle green, mar- 
von and leaf brown, garnet, dahlia, scabieuse, 
puce-color, marine blue, and several shades of 
gray. Three quarters of a yard wide the price 
is $1 a yard; a coarser quality with poorly de- 
fined twill is 85 cents. Biarritz cloths have 
the reps running downward, but are so lightly 
repped this season that, at the first glance, one 
mistakes them for mousseline de laine. The 
same range of colors found in serges is seen in 
this material. It is seven-eighths of a yard wide, 
without the objectionable fold usually seen in 
the centre of goods of this width, and costs from 
75 cents to $150 a yard. A light quality of 
winsey for early fall wear is slightly changeable, 
the ground being black with a shading of pan- 
sey, garnet, or green. 

Besides the solid-colored goods, the vari: :s 
Scotch plaids displayed every fall are again seen, 
and among inferior goods are a few stripes. 
Plaid velours, twenty-five inches wide, is sold 
for $1 50 a yard. A pretty stuff for children is 
a crape-finished serge in gay Scotch plaid, and 
in a single bright color in broken plaids or blocks 
on white. Heavy plaid cloakings, all wool, and 
a yard and a half wide, are $2 a yard. 

Cashmere robes de chambre of newest designs 
have plain centres of solid color, either maroon, 
chestnut, blue, or other dark shade, with a broad 
chintz border around the skirt and narrow vine 
up the seams to the waist. Similar trimmings 
are arranged for the sleeves, corsage, and belt. 
From $14 to $20 each. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Black and white toilettes are greatly in vogue 
for the autumn season, They are chosen for 





visiting costumes in the country, for morning 
wrappers, and for full evening dress. 

China crape fichus are worn with evening toi- 
lettes. A novelty among these, called the Nov- 
ice, is made of black crape edged with pleated 
frills of white tarlatan. ‘These display diamond 
brooches to advantage. Ladies who do not wear 
diamonds fasten the folds of crape with a fringed 

iw. 

White muslin and Chambery casaques, worn 
draped over silk skirts, are lined with pale rose, 
blue, or salmon-colored Florence silk. Ruches 
of the silk head the white pleatings and lace used 
for trimming. 

Flounces of embroidered muslin, such as were 
worn years ago, are used to trim silk dresses for 
dinner and evening toilettes. ‘They are placed 
rather far apart to show the silk between. 

The Mussulman paletot is a graceful little 
sacque of black cashmere, embroidered in gay 
colors and Oriental designs. Colored cashmere 
paletots are braided with darker shades of the 
same color. Light sacques and mantles, more 
for ornament than use, are made of salmon-col- 
ored cashmere, trimmed with black lace and jet 
passementerie. Others of white cashmere have 
black velvet bands furnished with soft crimped 
fringe. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & 
TaYLor; and Jounson, Burns, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant has had the hon- 
or of being requested to furnish to the University 
Convention of the State of New York, recently 
in session at Albany, a copy of his eulogy of 
GuLiAN C. VERPLANCK, for the purpose of being 
incorporated into the proceedings of that body. 

—Pickwick is the name of a new town in Iowa. 
Old WELLER keeps livery-stable, and Sam’s con- 
stable. 

—HarrieEt BEECHER STowE is rusticating in 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, with her daughter, 
en is the wife of the Episcopal parson at that 
place. 

—Some of the generals of the Confederate 
army managed to keep their property; amon 
them Tuomas L. PRICE, just deceased, who left 
a million of dollars to be divided between his 
widow and his son, Toomas B. Price. He was 
a Missourian. 

—The venerable GARDINER SPRING, now in 
his eighty-seventh year, preached on Sunday, 
August 7, in the Brick Church, Fifth Avenue, 
his sixtieth anniversary sermon, from the text, 
“T have finished my course,” etc. Dr. SpRING 
is, we believe, the only clergyman in this coun- 
try who has for sixty consecutive years remained 
pastor of one congregation; and the instances 
are exceedingly rare in any country where minis- 
ter and people remain so long and harmoniously 
together. 

—Mr. CHARLES FOooreE, of Batavia, New York, 
aged eighty-nine, recently performed the uncom- 
mon feat of binding one hundred bundles of 
wheat in one hour and eighteen minutes. 

—Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOFF comes upon the 
platform next winter with a lecture on the 
“Rights and Wrongs of Children.” Fond pa- 
rents will turn out to hear that lecture. 

—Premier GLADSTONE is to have his wages 
raised to $40,000 a year. Present rate, $25,000. 
Can’t entertain properly on less than the larger 
figure. 

—dJust to enjoy the scenery, and have a little 
drive all by themselves, Mr. and Mrs. SEAMAN, 
of Rye, New York, each aged eighty, started off, 
a few days ago, with horse and buggy, to see 
—— friends in Orange County, a hundred miles 
off. 

—Commodore VANDERBILT has just done a 
good deed, unsolicited, in expending $50,000 for 
the purchase of the Mercer Street Presbyterian 
Chureh, which he has settled upon the Rev. 
CHARLES F. DEEMs, the pastor of the Church of 
the Strangers, for the term of his natural life, 
beyond which it is to be used as a free church in 
perpetuity. An excellent idea, that of making 
the clergyman independent of the caprices of a 
congregation, and setting him above all worldly 
fear of man. The Church of the Strangers is 
designed to gather in the floating population of 
New York city; and Dr. DEEMs, who, we believe, 
is a Methodist, is admirably qualified to fill the 
mission of preaching religion divested of secta- 
rian dogma, adapted to such a miscellaneous 
congregation as this needs must be. Concern- 
ing this munificent donation, he says: ‘I can 
hardly allow myself to speak of the delicacy and 
kindness Mr. VANDERBILT has shown; but when 
I go to Jesus, daily, to ask some blessing on my 

enerous friend, I can not forbear telling the 
Master, ‘thatde was worthy for whom He should 
do this, for he hath loved us and hath built us a 
synagogue,’ ”? 

—The largest pecuniary reward ever offered 
for the detection and conviction of a murderer 
has been offered for the detection of the murderer 
of Mr. NaTHAN. The aggregate amount pledged 
by the family, the city, and the Board of Brokers, 
is $47,000. If the villain escapes the keen pur- 
suit to which so large a reward invites the efforts 
of every lynx-eyed detective, there is little prob- 
ability that the mystery will ever be solved. 

—It is printed in a newspaper that at the grand 
Union Hotel, Saratoga Springs, where AUGuST 
BetmontT and A. T. STEWART are stopping, there 
are other men gy Bey with Mr. B. and 
Mr. 8., are worth $300,000,000. If wit and true 
enjoyment and cheeriness of heart and a con- 
tented spirit were purchasable commodities, 
like Congress water, what a celestial place would 
Saratoga be! But it isn’t. 

—tThe Rev. Dr. SamvEL Oseoop, having with- 
drawn from the Unitarians, was on the 5th inst. 
ordained a deacon in the Episcopal Church, by 
Bishop Porter, Bishop QuinTaRD, of Tennes- 
see —— an appropriate sermon. 

—tThere seems to be a cloud impending over 
every BONAPARTE excepting one. The Emper- 
or is in deplorable health, weary and worn by 
the great responsibilities of the hour, and in a 
constant state of vacillation. Prince Napo- 
LEON, who somehow did manage to keep out of 
bullet-range in the Crimean campaign, is not 
deemed, even by Frenchmen, to be equal to 
important military emergencies, and Prince 
PIERRE is in disgrace on account of that little 





matter with Victor Norr. The only really 
good fighting man of the — is Major JEROME 
PATTERSON BoNAPARTE, who has just arrived in 
Paris from New York, and who, of course, will 
go straight to the front. If he has genius, and 
is favored by opportunity, he has the possibil- 
ity of attaining a fine position. 

—Prince FREDERICK CHARLES is at the pres- 
ent moment the most popular of the Prussian 
commanders. He is forty-two years old, and 
has had a brilliant military career, achieving 
his first great success in the Schleswig war in 
1864, by storming the fortifications of ‘Duppel. 
Among all the royal princes he is the only one 
who has never been entangled in an improper 
love affair with one or the other of the hand- 
some ladies of the court, or opera singers, or 
ballet-dancers, according to the fashion of the 
day among his equals. He is exceedingly pop- 
ular with the entire army, of which he is now 
the second in command, and destined to become 
probably Prussia’s greatest general. 

—On Sunday, August 7, the Rev. HENRY Mor- 
GAN baptized the dldest woman in Boston, Mrs. 
Hannah HAWLEY, aged ninety-six years. Her 
father was a lieutenant in the battle of Bunker 
Hill. Her husband died in the last war with 
Great Britain. 

—The drollest man on the Pacific slope, BRETT 
Hartz, tired of the gold and fame of California, 
has come to the conclusion that the place for him 
is New York. Here he proposes to locate and 
gain great repute. 

—Doubtless the pleasantest rural parish in the 
country is St. Mary’s, Burlington, New Jersey, 
where good Bishop Doane was pastor for so 
many years, and which he loved with his very 
heart of hearts; and well he might, for a more 
beautiful church is not to be found in the coun- 
try, nor a more delightful parish could not be 
desired by mortal clergyman. To this parish the 
Rey. GEORGE Mor@an Hi113s, of Syracuse, New 
York, has been called; and he will prove the 
‘right man in the right place’’—an accomplish- 
ed, courteous gentleman, a good preacher, a man 
thoroughly earnest in his work, and—just the 
mai for Burlington. 

—Among other notabilities who figured at 
the Philological Convention, recently held at 
Rochester, New York, was Professor SCHELE 
DE VERE, who is thus sketched: ‘‘So small, so 
bright, so careful in all his little arrangements 
of dress and manner, so radiant with genuine 
bonhomie, so a and elegant in speech— 
surely the little professor is a mamteheadmired. 
In his speaking there is no hurry, nouneertainty. 
Every idea is brought forth as round and Jambent 
as a pearl, and quite as precious, doubtless, thinks 
that pretty Virginian wife of his, who sits beside 
him.” 

—The most extensive farmer in the United 
States is Jonn T. ALEXANDER, Of Illinois, who 
has thirty-four thousand acres of improved land. 
Last year he paid out $76,800 for wages, and sold 
$493,000 worth of live stock. When it comes to 
horses and beeves, he is ‘‘ there.” 

—OLIvE LoaGan has been spending the sum- 
mer in California, Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
A correspondent, who met her at Yosemite, thus 
describes her appearance: ‘‘She was cantering 
gently through the pine woods that border the 
beautiful Merced River. It was early in the aft- 
ernoon, but already the towering walls of the 
vast canon cast their shadows beyond the river; 
and thus, in the cool shade of the mighty El Cap- 
itan rock (which is a mile high, aa as smooth 
and perpendicular as the wall of a church), she 
rode along bareheaded, with her broad-brimmed 
straw hat dangling by a ribbon at her girdle. For 
further coolness, seemingly, she had let down 
her long hair, which flowed in wavy brown mass- 
es down on the white horse’s back. She wore a 
short dress of brown flannel, without an inch of 
trimming, but ye exquisitely. A neat boot 
incased her small and shapely foot, and her hands 
were gloved in buckskin. The sun and wind to- 
gether had given her soft complexion a deeper 
brown after her weeks of exposure; and alto- 
gether she was a pretty picture—quite upsetting 
one’s old idea of a strong-minded woman.” 

—That wolf business, in which the estimable, 
but very defunct, IsrazEL Putnam, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, played an historical part with a 
musket, by shooting the varmint —that little 
wolf affair is so favorite a story with youngsters 
that they will be tickled to know that the orig- 
inal ‘“‘ weepon”’ with which IsRAEL did the job is 
in the possession of a lady in Centre Falls, Rhode 
Island. . If doubted, ask the lady. 

—There is probably no hymn in the English 
language known to, and loved by, more people 
than the one commencing: 

“Rock of Ages! cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
The author of this hymn, the Rey. Aveustus 
MonrTAGUE TOPLADY, died in 1778, at the age of 
38. He was buried in Tottenham Court Chapel, 
and foremost among the mourners was the Rey. 
ROWLAND HILL, then a young man in the min- 
istry. So conscientious was TopLapy that, 
when he found the living of Blagdon had been 
purchased for him, he immediately resigned it. 

—Probably the best account that was written 
of the great nuptial sensation of New England— 
the AMEs-BUTLER connubilation—was prepared 
by little Saran Joy, the girl reporter of the 
Boston Post. The Post sets her at all sorts of re- 
portorial work, and she does it capitally. By- 
and-by she will make a report, probably, of her 
own wedding, unless, being ‘‘a thing of beauty,” 
she prefers to remain ‘‘a Joy forever.” 

—A Mr. DusenBery, of Long Island (a lay- 
member, we believe, of the South-side Club, or 
some one of the numerous fishing societies for 
which Long Island is eminent), having married 
a wife with more money than education or 
brains, being taken sick, called in a physician, 
who, on examination, pronounced his ailment 
to be the relics of some old disease. ‘‘ There, 
now!’’ exclaimed she, ‘“‘I told you so. I al- 
ways knew that GzorGE had the relics!” 

—Dean STANLEY, of Westminster Abbey, has 
preached in that edifice a sermon from the word 
“ Amen”’ (at the end of the Revelations), which 
he described as meaning “steady and steadfast, 
faithful and true.” The meaning attached to 
it at Rome, adds the Court Journal, when the 
word ‘“‘ Amen’’ was echoed on all sides, after the 
Pope’s speech, was ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 

—Miss Carrig Swept, of De Kalb County, 
Michigan, having been courted and jilted by a 
tough old bachelor named Downey, has sued 
Downey for $15,000 worth of damage in not 
having married her. He went back on his con- 
nubial promise, and she proposes to make him 
Swept for it. 
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' Embroidery Design for es Slipper, 
Figs. 1 an Sy he 
Tus slipper, of which Fig. “ pl the front, and 
Fig. 2 the heel, is of gray cashmere. The embroidery 
is worked with different colored silk twist and gold 
thread in chain stitch, half-polka stitch, point Russe, 
and knotted stitch, The embroidery of the heel 
must be worked in a straight line, and form the 
continuation of the front part. 


Knotted Watch Chain. 

To make this watch chain take two pieces 
of fine black silk cord, and knot them to- 
gether at one end; with one of these work 
a button-hole stitch loop on the other 
piece, then with the latter a loop on the 
first piece (see illustration). Continue 
in this manner until the chain is com- 
pleted. The illustration shows the 
chain made of very coarse cord, the 
better to show the manner of 
working. 


Point Lace Rosette for 

Caps, ! rue tte Cush- 

ions, etc. 

Tuts rosette may be used 
for toilette cushions, sa- . 
chets, infants’ caps, or 
small mats. . Work the 
lace stitches with fine 
thread, and the picots 
at the outer edge as 
well as the inner circle with coarse 
thread. The manner of working 
point lace embroidery is shown in 
the Supplement to Harper's Ba- 
zar, No. 11, Vol. III. 


Tatted Insertions, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Work this in- 
sertion with fine tatting 
cotton as follows: 3 ds. 
(double stitch), 1 p. (pi- 
cot), 8 ds.; draw these together until there is about one- 
tenth of an inch interval between the ends, and fasten to the 
thread forming this interval. Turn the ring formed in this 
manner downward, * work another such ring, fasten to the 
intervening thread, turn the last ring downward, and repeat 
from > until the insertion is of the desired length. In con- 
nection with this strip work another similar strip, but, instead 
of forming the p. of every second following scallop, fasten to 
the p. of the first strip. ‘This design may also be used for 
working foundations. 

Fig. 2.—Work this insertion as follows: 6 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 
1 p., 5 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., close 
these in a ring, then, after 
three-tenths of an inch inter- 
val, form a similar ring, which, 
instead of forming the first p., 
fasten to the last p. of the fore- 
going ring. Repeat from * 
until the strip is of the requisite 
length. Work a second simi- 
lar strip, but instead of form- 
ing the second p. of every ring, 
fasten to the second p. of the first strip, 


Point Russe Medallion for Porte-Monnaies, 
urses, etc. 
Tus medallion is worked with dark or light twist of the 
color of the foundation in point Russe and knotted stitch. 


Point Russe Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
‘Turse borders are suitable for trimming blouses, jackets, talmas, etc., 
or children’s dresses, aprons, etc. ‘They are worked on white, black, or 
colored cashmere or other woolen goods with silk or split wool of corre- 
sponding or contrasting col- 
ors, in point Russe and 
knotted stitch. For wash 
material the embroidery 
may be worked with red 
cotton or black silk. 


Tatted Edging for 
Under-Clothing, etc. 
To make this edging work first 
the upper row of rings with one 
shuttle as follows: 10 ds. (double 
stitch), 1 p. (picot; all the p. 
must be very small), 7 ds., 1 p., 
8 ds.; draw these together till 
there is an interval of 
one-quarter of an inch 
left between .the ends, 
* one ring of 3 ds., fas- 
ten to the last p. of the 
preceding ring, 7 ds.,-1 p., 
7 ds., 1 p., 3 ds.; draw the ring together, 
leaving a quarter of an inch interval between 
the ends, and repeat from *. ‘The two rows 
of scallops which are made in connection with 
the completed row of rings are worked with 
two shuttles as follows: Knot two threads to- 
gether, fasten to the first p. of the first ring, 















































Fig. 2. 
MANNER OF 
BRAIDING 
TWINeE FOR 
Foor-Stroot. 


Fig. 1.—Emprorpery Design For FRONT or 
SLIPPER. 
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Fig, 1.—Tarrep Inser- 
TION FOR LINGERIE, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 
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Point Lace Rosette For Caps, 'TomLeTTE 
CusHIONS, ETC. 





of the arm-hole. 
Point Russe MEDALLION FOR PORTE- 
MOonnalzs, PURSES, ETC. 





with Heart shaped 
Neck. 

See illustration on page 565. 

Trrm.the neck and front 
edges of this pretty blouse 
with a strip of Swiss mus- 
lin tucked cross-wise an inch and three-quarters 
wide, which is edged on both sides with Valen- 
ciennes insertion three-quarters of an inch wide ; 
the seam made by setting on the latter is covered 
with a very narrow bias strip of Swiss muslin 
laid double and stitched'on.: Cut away the ma- 
terial under the insertion. ‘With the outer in- 


TaTrED EpGinc ror UNDER- 
CLOTHING, ETC. 





Fig. 1.—Pornt Rosse Borver. 





EMBROIDERED BorDER FoR BLOUSE WAIST. 


Fig. 1.—Foor-Sroot with Brawwep Twine 
[See Page 565.] 


CovER. 


Tus oval foot-stool is sixteen inches long, ten 
inches wide, and five inches high. 
old cotton and woolen rags, which are cut in strips 
about five inches wide, after which the ends are 
sewed together. 
in this manner around a piece of. card-board 
five inches wide and six inches long until the 
foot-stool has the shape shown by the illus- 
tration. 
stiffness insert now and then 2 piece of 
card-board of the width. of the strip. 
For the cover of the foot-stool work. a 
three-strand braid of six pieces of 
coarse twine, and work it with red 
twisted wool in the manner shown by 


fles edged with lace and blue silk ribbon. 
serve to close the blouse. 
39, No. XVIII., Supplement to Harfer’s Bazar, No. 27, Vol. 
letting the fronts reach to the dotted line given there. 

For the pattern of the sleeves see Harper’s Bazar, No. 25, 
Vol. III., Supplement, No. VIII., Fig. 21. 
cording to the corresponding figures, and trim the neck with 
a gathered ruffle of Valenciennes lace an inch wide; below 
this set on two gathered ruffles of Valenciennes lace half an 
inch wide, the back edges of which must be turned toward 
each other. 
piping of blue silk. 
‘uffles of Swiss muslin edged with 

narrow lace, which are an inch 
and a half wide in the middle and 
sloped off to half an inch at the 
ends; the back edges of these ruf- 
fles are turned toward each other, 
and the seam made by setting them 
on is covered with blue silk ribbon 
nearly three inches wide, the breadth 
of which is reduced to an inch and 
three-quarters by a fold formed 
along the middle. 
similar ruffles, the lower one of which is two inches wide and 
the upper one an inch and a half wide, and cover the seam 
made by setting them on with a pleated blue ribbon and a 
bow of the same. 





and work over one thread as an insertion 10 ds., 1 p., 10 ds. ; 

fasten to the next ring and repeat. 

work the second round of scallops, but do not form the 
middle p. of the scallop (see illustration). 


ith Braided Twine Co 
Foot-Stool wit % ioe ip L ne Cover, 


In the same manner 


It is made of 


Wind the long strip formed 


In order to give it the requisite 


Fig. 2.° “Arrange the braid in oval 
,flat windings, corresponding to the 
shape of the foot-stool; and over- 
seam them together with gray 
linen thread. When the top 
part of the cover is completed, 





SECTION oF 


fasten it to the pillow, and Kwyorrep 
in connection with it work Watcu 
the sides of the cover, CHatn. 


bringing the windings of 

the braid very close together. Cover 

the bottom of the foot-stool with gray 
linen, and trim it with a ruche of 

red woolen braid. Sew two han- 

dles made of braid to the foot- 
stool. 


Swiss Muslin Blouse 
Waist with Square Neck. 
See illustration on page 565, 

Tuis blouse waist is made 
of Swiss muslin, and is fur- 
nished with bretelles formed 
of pleated Swiss muslin ruf- 
Blue silk buttons 
Cut the blouse from Figs. 38 and 


Join the waist ac- 


Cover the seam made by setting these on with a 
The bretelles consist of two side-pleated 





Fig. 2.—Tattep In- 
SERTION FOR LINGERIE, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 


Trim the bottom of the sleeves with two 


Blue silk belt. 


Swiss Muslin Blouse Waist with Blue Silk Trimming. 


See illustration on page 565. 


Tuts elegant blouse waist is of Swiss muslin, with a heart-shaped neck. 
For the pattern see Harper's Bazar, No. 27, Vol. III. ., Supplement, No. 
XVIII., Figs. 38 and 39, and 
No. XIX., Figs. 43 and 44. 
Trim the neck with a row of 
Bruges lace three inches wide, 
turned downward, and anoth- 
er turned upward an inch and 
three-quarters wide; cover 
the seam made by setting 
these on with a pinked ruche 
= of blue silk nearly an inch wide. 
A similar. ruche covers the seam 
Bows of blue 
silk ribbon complete the trimming. 


Swiss Muslin Blouse Waist 





Fig. 2. —Emproipery DESIGN FOR 
HEEL oF SLIPPER. 
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SECTION OF EMBROIDERY FOR Biouse WAIST. 


[See Page 565.] 
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sertion is connected a ruffle of Valenciennes lace, lying downward, and 
with the inner insertion a straight strip of double Swiss muslin three- 
quarters of an inch wide. On this set in windings, running from right 
to left and back, a gathered ruffle of Valenciennes lace three inches wide. 
For the pattern of the front and back see Harper’s Bazar, No. 27, Vol. 
III., Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 38 and 39; for the sleeves see No. 
XIX., Figs. 43 and 44, of the same Supplement. Cut for the sleeves 
another ruffle two inches and a half narrower than Fig. 44, which is ar- 
ranged in side-pleatings ; both ruffles are edged with Valenciennes lace 
nearly three inches wide. 





Swiss Mustin Bioust Waist witn Biur Sitk TrimMine. 


Embroidered Blouse Waist. 

Tuts blouse waist is of white alpaca, trimmed with strips of the same, 
which are embroidered with red twisted silk. An illustration on page 
564 gives a section of the embroidery in full size. For the pattern see 
Harper's Bazar, No. 27, Vol. ILI., Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 38 
and 39; do not cut the neck heart-shaped, but let the fronts reach to the 
straight line designated on Fig. 38. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 21 of 
No. VIII. of Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, No. 25, Vol. II. For the 
trimming cut strips of the material two inches and two-fifths wide, and 
embroider them in the design shown by either of the illustrations on p. 564. 


Ladies’ Autumn Dresses, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Brackx Criorsa Ripinc-Hasit. This consists of a skirt and 
basque; the latter has three long tabs behind and two short tabs in front. 
The trimming of the basque consists of a narrow binding of black gros 
grain on the outer edge of the waist, sleeves, and pockets. The collar 
is of gros grain. Swiss muslin cravat. Black hat with blue veil. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Extperty Lapy. Dress and sacque of gray 
Trish poplin. The trimming of the 
sacque consists of black velvet revers 
and collar. Lace cap with lilac gros 
grain ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror Youne Lapy. 
Dress with heart-shaped neck of lilac 
pongee, trimmed with ruches of lilac 
silk and lace in the manner shown by 
the illustration. Swiss muslin chem- 
isette with embroidery. 





JEWISH BURIAL RITES. 


T would be ungracious, perhaps, to 
say that Jews are constitutionally 
timid, especially when history is full 
of heroic deeds wrought by their race, 
but it is certain that they exhibit a 
good deal of nervous trepidation at 
the approach of death. When a man 
is so ill as to be obliged to keep his 
bed, all the Rabbis hold that he will 
not rise again unless his sins are for- 
given. ‘To insure recovery, therefore, 
he diligently sets about the work of 
confession, according to a prescribed 
form. Almost all possible. sins are ar- 
ranged under separate heads, and as 
the penitent proceeds with the cata- 
logue—filling in, from time to time, 
all such special offenses as may have 
been omitted by his guide—he strikes 
upon his breast, and declares himself 
guilty. 

In visiting the sick it is strictly for- 
hidden to stand near the head of the 
bed, on account of the Angel of 
Death, who is supposed to take up 
his position there in readiness to strike 
down his victim. 

When death is very near at hand a 
minister is fetched from the syna- 
gogae, who recites certain prayers, 
concluding with, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is One,” and the 
words are so timed that the utterance 
of ‘‘ one” shall coincide exactly with 
the last breath of the dying man. So 
universal is the feeling about the ne- 
cessity of this closing rite of an Is- 
raelite’s life, that when a Jew sus- 
pects the smallest approach of danger 
he instantly flies to his ‘‘ Hear, O 
Israel,” etc., preceding it, when there 
is time, by a brief confession. : 
__ When the sick man is actually dy- 
ing, no one is allowed to touch him, 
lest in any way his death should be 
hastened ;’ for this would be esteemed 
the same as killing him. There is 
2 common belief that if he lies on a 
bed of mixed feathers—that is, of 
fowls, geese, and game combined—he 
will die very hard. Often and often 
does it happen that the bed is drawn 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Crota Ripine- 
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EMBROIDERED Biovse WaIst. 
[See Page 564.] 
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Fig..2.—Dress ror ELDERLY 
Lapy. 


LADIES’ AUTUMN DRESSES. 


Swiss Mustin Biovuse WaIst with SquaRE 








« Fig. 3.—Dress ror YounG 
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from beneath a struggling sufferer in the firm conviction that his dying 
pangs will be abridged. Sometimes, also, it is imagined that the sick 
man can not depart until he has tasted some particular kind of food or 
drink. ‘This at last is hit upon, and the soul is then supposed to be 
free to go. 

If the sick man is insensible during the last few hours of life, two 
candles are lit, and held near his face while the customary prayers are 
recited. This is done even in broad daylight; but the ceremony is 


omitted if the dying man is conscious. It would be too rude a shock to 
his feelings. 





Swiss Mustin Brouse Waist with Heart-sHarep Neck. 


Death is determined by the application of a feather to the nostril, or, 
if it chance to be a Sabbath, when a feather can not be plucked without 
violating the sanctity of the day, a looking-glass is brought instead. 
Within half an hour after death the corpse must be removed from the 
bed and laid upon the floor, with a few straws scattered beneath it. 
The Talmud affirms that when this is done the cry of the departed soul 
is so piercing that it reaches from one end of the world to the other. 
In mercy, however, it has been kept back from the ears of human kind, 
although animals and fowls, and especially cocks, are able to hear it. 
It would be possible—so the same authority goes on to say—for a man 
to hear it also, if he were to lay his ear on the door-step of the house 
where the sick man lies dying; but there is this discouraging condition 
attached to the experiment, that he never would be able to rise again. 
Hearing the dead man’s cry, therefore, would ke equivalent to sending 
forth his own. , 

The body—still lying on the ground—is now covered with a black 
cloth or pall, which is kept in the synagogue for the purpose, and a can- 
dle is lighted at the head—symbolical of the immortality of the soul. 
During the days of mourning which follow the funeral the candle is 
replaced by a glass lamp, which burns 
night and day. 

‘Two men are appointed to watch 
by the body. According to strict 
Rabbinical rule they are not allowed 
to speak of any thing except what 
concerns their duty. ‘They must not 
pray, lest the departed should feel 
pain at not being able to join them. 
For the same reason they are not al- 
lowed to study the law, or to eat end 
drink. Practically, however, these 
rules are disregarded. 

Washing the corpse is a matter of 
great importance, and must be per- 
formed in the presence of a minister 
of the synagogue—always provided 
that he does not claim descent from 
the family of Aaron (a Cohen), in 
which case he is bound to fly from 
the house at the approach of death, 
and not come near it again, under 
pain of pollution to the end of his 
days, until the corpse has been safely 
buried. The exact quantity of water 
to be used is specified by the Rabbin- 
ical law, and the last vessel is poured 
over the body with the words ‘‘ Pure, 
pure, pure,” together with ‘‘ Then 
will I sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean.” (Kzekiel, 
Xxxvi, 25.) 

This done, the dead man is clothed 
entirely in white. The garments pro- 
vided for the occasion include a long 
robe like a dressing-gown, with girdle 
and a skull-cap. On the top of all 
is placed the sacred ‘‘ tallis,” or veil, 
which is worn in the synagogue at 
prayers, and the funeral vestments 
are complete. 

If a Jew happens to die on the Sab- 
bath, so much the worse for him, for 
his body can not be touched. ‘The 
most necessary duties must all be 
postponed, and no exception is made 
to the inexorable rule, even in trop- 
ical countries and in the hottest 
weather. As he died, so must he lie 
till the appearance of three stars pro- 
claims that the Sabbath is over. 

The highest authorities agree in 
directing that the corpse should be 
buried as soon as possible after death. 
Nor does the precept rest on mere 
sanitary grounds. The departed Is- 
raelite is supposed to be impatient to 
arrive at ‘‘ the place of his abode.” 

All this time the soul is believed to 
be hovering over the body. Some 
say that it continues to do so for 
twelve months after death, and that 
this is the punishment of a life of sin, 
that it can not find rest. Others, 
however, affirm that on the first day 
of each month the soul comes to the 
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grave to visit the bodys while others maintain 
that this happens only on the eve of the New 
Year, and on the eve of the Day of Atonement. 
But, besides the favorers of these opinions, there 
is a strong party of old-fashioned Jews who hold 
that the soul hovers in the neighborhood of the 
grave during the entire “month of propitiation.” 

In England, France, and America, the dead 
are always buried in coffins, but in Continental 
countries, such, fur example, as Poland and Ga- 
licia, where a stricter rule prevails, boards are 
placed on the bottom and at the sides of the 
grave, while another is laid above the corpse, to 
prevent the earth resting upon it. : 

In one particular, however, does a Jewish fu- 
neral differ from Christian usage. Women are, 
on no account, allowed to attend. The prohibi- 
tion is universal—extending even to those coun- 
tries where the most liberal ideas prevail—and 
rests upon a revelation which the Angel of Death 
is said to have made to a certain pious Rabbi of 
immortal memory, to the effect that when mourn- 
ers return from a funeral they should be careful 
to avoid meeting a company of women, for that 
he loves to dance among them with his sword 
drawn, 

In no case is the dead body carried into the 
synagogue. ‘The great object, indeed, seems to 
be to get it out of sight as soon as possible. 
This is in strict harmony with a declaration of 
the Talmud, which lays down the doctrine that 
among those things which God has decreed to 
be natural to man, one is that the dead should 
be forgotten. : 

The prayers appointed to be said in the burial- 
ground are brief. It would be curious to inquire 
whether the Jews share the Mohammedan belief 
that the Angel of Death hovers over a. new-made 
grave in search of fresh victims. By far the most 
impressive part of the ceremonial consists in the 
nearest relative throwing three shovelfuls of-earth 
into the grave, after which he hands the spade on 
to the next, who does the same, until all the 
mourners have performed their share. If there 
are not enough to fill the grave, the sexton and 
his men complete the task. 

Great care is to be taken that those only who 
may lawfully sleep together in life should be 
buried in the same grave. Two enemies must 
not be buried near each other; neither must a 
notorious sinner be laid near a man who was re- 
nowned for piety. The ground of these prohi- 
bitions is the doctrine, which is most firmly held 
by the Rabbis, that the dead know what is going 
on around them. 





MONEY. 


Money borrowed is a foe 
Veiled in kindly seeming; 

Money wasted is a friend 
Lost beyond redeeming. 


Hoarded, it is like a guest 
Won with anxious seeking, 

Giving nothing for his board 
Save the care of keeping. 


Spent in good, it leaves a joy 
Twice its worth behind it; 
And who thus hath lost it here 

Shall hereafter find it. 





OUT OF THE FOREST. 
A STORY OF HUNGARY. 
En four Parts.—Part LI. 








H! I wish I might stop here. I should like 
best not to write another word but just of 
prayer and thanksgiving. I don’t know how to 
tell of the weeks that followed that one bright, 
golden day of my life when I sold my cheeses. 
All the days after were like a still, sweet dream. 
It was not that our lives went on differently from 
what they had been before. There were still the 
cows to be milked, and butter to be made, and 
the meals to be got ready, and Guztav was busy 
with the horses and the furm-work ; only some- 
how the golden light I had seen in the sky, and 
the water as we watched the sunset by the Dan- 
ube, seemed to live in my eyes and make every 
thing beautiful. When I was making the butter 
the churn said, ‘‘Guztav loves you, loves you, 
loves you.” ‘The kettle sang it on the fire; the 
birds put it in their songs when they were the 
sweetest ; my own heart said it always through 
the stillness; and the whole world seemed full 
of light and joy. And then I was so proud of 
Guztav, not most because he was stronger and 
taller and handsomer than any of the young men 
of the forest, but because, with all his strength, 
he was so gentle and so good to those who were 
weak and ailing and unhappy; so patient with 
Annerl, who always aggravated me; and so 
watchful over father, saving him all the hard 
work he could, and letting father think he was 
as vigorous as ever, because the strong, loving 
arm helped him so quietly: he only saw the 
joint labor, and rejoiced in it without knowing 
who had borne the greater toil. Mother was 
never one you could do for; but I liked to see 
how much she thought of him, and how she 
loved to measure his height against any of the 
lads at the harvesting, and to hear her say, 
**Qur Guztav would be a rare pole for a vine- 
yard, and any plant that’s tied to him will find 
shelter and sunshine.” And then she would 
give my ear a little pinch, or stroke my head; 
and we both knew what little vine meant to grow 
there, and how bright and glad it would be. 
Sometimes, when I began to think, I would 
sit still, and let the knitting fall on my lap, and 
dream, as though all the world were asleep ; but 
oftener I wanted to be always running about, 
singing and laughing and talking to every body, 
because I was so happy. 


Father would say, ‘‘ Why, Elspet, my darling, 
thy sunny face will save candles for winter!” and 
mother would look at me with a shrewd, kindly 
smile. 

“Tis easy to see where the oil comes from 
that keeps that little wick burning. Shine away, 
Elspet; it ‘Il hold out like the widow’s cruise ; 
and the more you use it the more there'll be. 
I've kept a light burning many a year, and it’s 
never grown dim yet; eh, father?” 

And mother would kiss me; and father, with 
his hands in mine, would say, ‘‘ The Lord has 
been very good to us, and the candle that He 
has lighted He will sure gladly see brightening 
in heaven.” 

* Amen!” said mother ; ‘‘ but not yet a while, 
please the saints. There'll be wax-lights in the 
old sockets, never fear, when we get up yonder. 
I’m not so pious but what I’d use every bit of it 
here; and well I know it’ll last our time. And 
as for the young things who’ve but just lit their 
taper, why, they’ve got the light in their eyes, 
and think it’s just the biggest illumination ever 
mortals heard of. Ah! there’ve been moths 
and candles since the beginning of creation, and 
there’s no likelihood of either coming to an end 
that I see.” 

*¢ Pork fat, sister-in-law,” said Annerl, in her 
slow voice, breaking into our talk—‘‘ pork fat, 
well-strained and poured into moulds, will make 
them beautiful, six to the pound. They're fit 
for St. Bridget herself. But what is there those 
blessed pigs ain’t good for!” 

**You do find them a consolation most times, 
sister-in-law,” said mother, grimly. 
won’t deny that fresh bacon of our own feeding 
is wholesome eating.” 

And then Guztay would look in for a moment 
before going to the fagot-pile; and so I would 
draw my hand away from father’s, and run out 
to collect the billets for the fire; and Guztav and 
I would forget all about them, and stand by the 
wood-pile looking at each other, and pouring a 
great deal of fresh oil on our two lamps. They 
burned so steadily, with such a true, pure bright- 
ness—ah! how little I could have thought of the 
darkness that was so near ! 

One day Annerl, who had been to the great 
convent with fresh eggs, came in to the living- 
room just as we were all sitting down to supper. 
She looked more wobegone than ever, and her 
voice had a deeper gloom in it. 

** You're tired,” father said, kindly. ‘‘It’s a 
long walk, Annerl. Didn't the hen-wife ask you 
in and let you rest ?” 

‘**Tt’s not my body, dear brother; it’s my 
mind,” she answered. ‘‘As I went in at the 
yard-door I saw a picture that reminded me of 
the past. There was a young girl sitting on a 
‘door-step, singing and feeding the fowls; on her 
shoulder stood a little chicken pecking at the 
spotted neckerchief she wore; and as she threw 
the grain to the greedy creatures she sang. Just 
so, dear brother, I sat a many, many years ago, 
singing to the chickens, when [ first saw the mill- 
er in the doorway—my poor Josef, white as the 
angels, and carrying a sack like a begging friar. 
I looked at the girl. She was young and gay, 
just as I was then. I had worn a neckerchief 
of that very pattern, and it might have been I 
who sat there and sang and sang.” And An- 
nerl,.in her cracked voice, began to sing, rock- 
ing herself backward and forward in mournful 
accompaniment to the rhythm : 

“We may spin and weave, and cry over the thread, 

For weary goes the world, a-weary.! 

Men ~~ our spinning, and forget the hearts that 
Forget the busy hands till they’re all cold and dead, 

And weary goes the world, and dreary.” 

‘*Do you mean she really sang any thing so 
doleful as that to a chicken? What a shame! 
It was enough to take away its appetite. Are 
you sure it pecked afterward ?” I asked Annerl, 
pertly enough. 

Annetl shook her head sorrowfully. ‘‘It was 
I who sang that, a long time ago, to another 
chicken, and it died with the pip the day after! 
I was always unlucky and worn and weary; but 
I eat my bread thankfully, with a heavy heart, 
and if it’s bitter I know it's my portion.” 

‘* Bitter! sister-in-law,” said mother, fairly in 
apet. ‘‘I won't pretend that brown bread’s the 
same as white loaves, though you may look at it 
through the millman’s spectacles; but if you 
ever find a sour batch of my baking I’ll eat the 
crust to my own portion. My bread is as sweet 
and as wholesome as Saint Elizabeth’s, and may- 
be more nourishing into. the bargain, seeing that 
her flour, however it was mixed, turned to 
naught but roses. Thou’rt welcome to all thou 
can take, Annerl, as many’s the time thou’st 
heard it, but never say the spoon thou'rt eating 
from is made of bad metal, or maybe some day 
thou'lt find it has stuck to the pot!” : 

“*T spoke in a-spiritual sense, sister-in-law,” 
said Annerl, between sobs; ‘‘ in a spiritual sense 
I am free to say that my food disagrees with me, 
but it would ill become me to speak as to the 
quality of your baking. I eat in silence, sister, 
and know my place.” 

**Kat in comfort,” said mother, ‘‘and the 
more the better; while we're here we’re meant 
to enjoy our victuals and relish our bread, and 
thank the good God if any extra butter finds its 
way to our slice!” 

Guztav and I were very merry over the new 
hen-girl at the convent—‘‘ Annerl the younger” 
we called her; and a week after I was well con- 
tent that mother wanted me to carry something 
to St. Martinsberg, and with a basket on my arm 
I set off up the hill. The morning was fresh 
and beautiful, and I went along gayly, sometimes 
stopping to gather the wild flowers that grew at 
my feet, or to eat the ripe berries that clustered 
in the bushes. It was a clear, still day, so clear 
that I could see far away in the glades of the 
forest the happy wood creatures at play, the 
white rabbits at their hide-and-seek behind the 





} drifts of dead leaves the last night’s wind had 


“And I> 





blown about the roots of the trees, bigger and 
older ones shaking their long ears gravely, and 
munching any green shoots they could reach ; 
the brown squirrels darting up the old pine stems, 
or running races among the beech-trees, and sit- 
ting up with their great soft tails curled over 
their backs while they ate nuts and gossiped ; 
the birds that circled in lower flights and perched 
upon the branches looked at me curiously with 
their bright friendly eyes; above there was the 


blue sky through a pattern of tangled brown and | 


golden leaves, and in the distance purple haze 
with long rays of light shining through it, and 
another embroidery of shadows, soft gray tracery 
over the moss and the short grass and the col- 
ored stones upon my path. What beautiful col- 
ors there are in every thing when the heart is 
light and the eyes are clear enough to see them! 
The edges of the leaves were scarlet, as though 
the fingers of the autumn had just pressed them 
as it passed, and the beech and oak leaves were 
brown and curled and twisted, as if they had 
tried to turn aside from its greeting ; and I could 
see little points of blue and crimson and violet 
in the rocks under the plumes of fern, where 
sprays of greenery swayed gently in the air, and 
dark shining ivy twisted itself among the yellow 
grass, 

I could write a great deal about our beautiful 
great convent, which is almost as big and strong 
as a fortified town, and looks so grand, crowning 
the hill with its towers and terraces and wide 
court-yards; but what would be the good, for 
every body knows how grand it is, and how 
strong. I stood still for a moment when the 
walk was ended, to enjoy the fresh strong air 
and get my breath again, and far, far below me 
lay the wide plain, and the forest, and the great 
river. Of course I could see it all; but the only 
thing my mind saw was a little clump of pines in 
the Bakonyerwald, which grew close to the farm, 
and I said, ‘* Guztav is working there, and think- 
ing of me. What a wonderful thing love is! I 
am so little, and the world is so wide, and yet 
my heart feels so large, as if its gladness could 
fill all this great wide plain, and make it happy.” 

I had spoken the words aloud, and a quiet 
voice answered close to me, ‘* Yes, littleone; and 
so God's love fills the world that He has made, 
and therefore there is no One, however poor or 
lonely, who may not rejoice in His mercy.” 

I turned, half frightened, but it was only my 
kind father Athanasius, the good father who 
taught me when I was a child, and has always 
heard my confession. I had not told him about 
Guztav, but it would not surely be difficult to do 
that, it is so easy to confess what only makes 
you happy, even if I should have to say that I 
had thought about him all through the mass, 
and that I had-felt vain of myself, and pleased 
when old Zena said I had the prettiest eyes in 
the forest, and that she knew who had found it 
out. ‘Then, too, I could say that I had never 
once forgotten my prayers, because now there 
were always so many things about Guztav I 
wanted to pray about, and I liked to thank our 
gracious Lady every hour. I think being happy 
makes one pious, so that it must be a good thing; 
and perhaps that is why the saints can never sin 
in heaven, because they are too glad and blessed. 
I thought all this, but I did not say a word. 

**So you have brought us something from the 
good mother,” he said, touching my basket. 
‘*Go and talk to the women in the fowl-vard 
presently. And how is the farmer ?—ah! there, 
indeed, is a good man! And Guztav—what of 
him?” And the kind eyes smiled at me full of 
questions. : 

‘*We are all well, most dear Reverence,” I 
answered ; ‘‘and the dun cow has a calf, and 
there are six pigs fattening, and mother says 
they'll make prime bacon, and I sold all the 
cheeses ;” and then something made the color 
come into my face, and I looked down, and 
thought it must be time to go to the hen-wife. 

‘* And so you sold the cheeses, little Elspet,” 
the good father broke in. ‘‘ Why, you will 
soon make a good housewife, and want to man- 
age a house for yourself. Is it to be Hans, or 
Stefan, or one of the wood-rangers ?” 

**Oh, father,” I cried; ‘you know. Guztav 
and I have always made our pilgrimage together ; 
and, when we were little children, and gave our 
offering at the shrine by the three roads, the 
same candle did for both; our dear Lady knew 
we were poor, and that it was one heart that 
gave it! Dear good father, I will make you my 
little confession here; see, as I kiss your hands: 
it is one heart still, father, for Guztav and me.” 

‘** The good God bless you,” he answered, kind- 
ly; ‘‘for surely the birds who build their nests 
may praise Him as truly as they who serve at 
His altar; our psalms, it may be, are all the 
sweeter for their singing.” He spoke in a low, 
quiet voice, and there was a dreamy look in his 
soft, kind eyes, as he too gazed down upon the 
great world at our feet, and then: ‘‘ All the earth 
doth worship Thee, the Father Everlasting—the 
All-father, who lovest what Thou hast created, 
and willest the happiness of all men.” 

I think he had forgotten I was there, for he 
took out his breviary and read softly to himself’; 
and I stole away to the little arched door which 
opens when one puts one’s fingers through a hole 
by the latch; and so I had no need to ring, and 
came quietly, in a moment, into the fowl-yard, 
and there was the same picture Annerl had told 
us of. 

A back-ground of old brown-stone buildings, 
deep arched windows, behind which were stores 
of grain and sweet-smelling hay; bits of cord 
stretched loosely from one mullion to another, 
on which flax was hung; strings of onions under 
the broad, low-hanging eves of the fowl-house ; 
a great dove-cot, with deep red tiles on its point- 
ed roof, that ran up into a point, crowned with a 
wooden shelter for the big bell, and with a long 
frayed rope hanging by its side, which came out 
from a little hole in the wall; a soft flutter of 





pigeons with white wings beating and feathering 
against the deep blue of the sky; a doorway. 

with pails and an idle broom, and a smell of 
hot meal porridge coming from within; a great 
cackle and scratching and clucking among the 
chickens, and defiant crowings of conceited-look- 
ing cocks ; and in the midst of all the noisy bird- 
life, a still figure sitting on the door-step, sing- 
ing, with the sunlight full upon her face. It was 
Annerl’s picture, but painted in such different 
colors as I saw it then. 

I don’t know how to put into words what she 
looked like. I thought she was the most beau- 
tiful creature I had ever seen—dark, passionate 
loving eyes, with a yearning sorrow in them that 
melted my heart; a face that was like nothing 
but a dark clear pool on which the sun and the 
clouds bring changes ; so, in a moment even, I 
could see her heart send changing lights and 
shadows across the pathos of her eyes; a sweet 
tender mouth, masses of black hair wreathed 
round her head and fastened with a big silver 
pin, quiet, lithe hands that lay listlessly on her 
lap, or clasped each other with strength. Not 
like me, I thought—I, who am so quick, and 
changeable, and careless! Oh, not at all like 
me; so much steadier of purpose, so far stron- 
ger, so very beautiful! Why it was I can not 
tell, but even in that first moment I could not 
help comparing our two selves with a strange 
pity in my heart, for some one, only not for her! 

She sat looking at the blue sky and the whirl- 
ing flight of the pigeons, and singing in a sad, 
soft voice: 

“Blow, thou soft west wind, where he I loye is 
Sing truly, sweet swallows from the far western 


sea; 
For all lone and dreary his sad love is weeping, 
And the east wind, the strong wind, shall bring 
word to me. 


“Thou east wind, that one word, one love word art 
eepin 

Cry through the forest like a storm bird on the 
wing: 


For all lone and dreary his sad love is weeping, 
st for the message thy strong true song 
ring. 
Then suddenly she stopped, and seeing me, rose 
and came toward me with a smile of welcome. 
I was going to tell her my errand, and to ask for 
the old hen-wife, who would want to hear of my 
mother, and how the younger broods were faring, 
for we had a new breed at the farm, and were 
proud of our pullets, when something in the face 
before me carried my memory back with a sud- 
den leap, and I cried, ‘‘ Why, you are the Zigeu- 
ner maiden who sang in the café! who would 
have thought of finding you here?” 

I spoke without thinking what effect my words 
might have, never dreaming how they might 
move her. Her beautiful face turned white, 
even to the lips, and the eyes filled with tears; 
she came forward a yard or two with an entreat- 
ing look in her fawn-like eyes, with her hands 
half extended timidly; then suddenly her mood 
changed, she laughed, a gay ringing little laugh, 
her face cleared and grew firm in a moment, and, 
taking my basket, she said: ‘‘ You have brought 
something for Tante Anna; I will call her, and 
you must come in and rest. It is not strange 
that my face reminds you of an absent one, oth- 
ers have told me the same. I do not believe in 
ghosts or in double spirits, else you might per- 
suade me that mine had been wandering. ‘The 
little hen-girl of the St. Martinsberg singing at 
a café! Holy saints, there would be a scandal! 
You should not say such a tale even in joke, the 
pigeons might hear us and tell it again. Come 
and rest yourself, and eat some porridge.” 

She was so gay, so careless, so loving, she 
perplexed me by her change of moods, and by 
her strange resemblance to the gipsy at Press- 
berg, about whom Caterina and I had talked so 
much. But before we had been together half 
an hour I had forgotten it all, and had grown so 
fond of the hen-girl that I made her promise to 
pay us a visit in the valley, and to tell my mother 
some of her stories of her own parents, and the 
wild castle of Prince Z ’s, and about the old 
jager who had taught her to sing. Her home 
was in Transylvania, she said, among good, 
quiet people, but she had been living with an 
aunt who was a laundress at Waitzen, and she 
had spoken of her to a cousin of Tante Anna's, 
who, now that she was getting old, needed help 
with the poultry, there were so many of them, 
and picking the birds was work enough for a 
pair of hands, to say nothing of the feeding and 
cleaning. Marie, that was her name, was so 
bright and merry, and told so many amusing 
stories, and was so earnest I should stay, that I 
lingered long at the convent, and the sun was 
setting when I set off on my homeward way. 
Marie went with me for the first mile or two, 
and when we parted we embraced, and promised 
to meet often; and I thought, ‘‘ Next time iE 
will tell her about Guztav; perhaps she is also 
betrothed, and then we can talk of our lovers 
together. He must be a Transylvanian, and he 
can not certainly be half as;nice as Guztav. 
There is no place like the Bakonyerwald and 
the good dear folks who live there.” ‘ 

Ah, how beautiful the forest was that evening 
when the sun had quite gone away, and the red 
light faded from the topmost branches! the trees 
looked so grand and solemn in the dim twilight, 
every thing was still, a little frost was come al- 
ready, and the dew that had fallen was crisp, 
and the leaves had curled themselves up more 
closely than ever; the birds were gone to bed 
and were sleeping under all their feathers, well 
covered up by their tails and their wings, as we 
are under duvets. It made me laugh to think 
how the robins and the thrushes must try to 
wrap their tails round their legs when the frost 
pinched their little toes just where the wing- 
feathers wouldn’t quite reach; the squirrels, iE 
knew, were well off, rolled in a round ball like 
a muff, all warm fur every where; and then the 
rabbits !—well, their ears would help, and then 
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,eve were always so many of them they would 
keep each other warm; and so I chattered to 
myself, my head full of pleasant little silly 
thoughts; ard, as the wood grew thicker and 
the darkness deepened, I was forced to slacken 
my pace somewhat and choose my way; and 
then I heard a step among the crackling leaves, 
and Guztav’s voice, and in a moment he was 
beside me holding both my hands, and with his 
head very near mine; though it need not have 
been, for we were not at all the same height. 
Perhaps though, as the light was so dim, it was 
the only way he could see me. igs 

“ My little wood-bird,” he said, in his strong 
tender voice, ‘‘the mother has been wondering 
what had become of thee, and so I came to see. 
Were you loth to come home again, Elspet ?” 

“* Why do you ask such silly questions? Sup- 
pose I had been to an enchanted castle where 
there was a beautiful prince, and the prince had 
said, ‘ Elspet, I will make you a princess ;’ do 
you think it likely I should ever want to come 
home—do you, Guztay?” and I pinched his 
hand a very little. 

There was a young moon that night, and as 
it rose higher in the heavens, its pale, sweet light 
shone between the leaves and made our faces 
bright again. Guztav kissed me on the fore- 
head, where, he said, the moonbeams had made 
a glory, and called me his home saint, his dear, 
blessed little Elspet, his good angel, and many 
another sweet foolish name; and then he want- 
ed me to tell him again how I loved him—as 
one asks the tiny children, who open their arms 
and say, ‘‘So much, and again so much, thou- 
sands of worlds.” I remember so well how the 
light shone on the trunk of a large beech-tree, 
and threw our shadows on the grass, and how 
Guztav turned my face toward his with his ca- 
ressing hand, and kissed me very many times, 
and said, ‘* Confess, tell me truly, tell me what 
is in thy heart.” 

And I answered, ‘‘I have confessed already, 
and am happy and shriven. I have made my 
confession to the good father, and have no need 
to open my heart to thee.” And he said, ‘* But 
only repeat thy confession that I may shrive thee 
too. ‘Tell me, little Elspet, what didst thou con- 
fess to the Geistliche ?” 

“*T love Guztav.” 

Ah! how that pleased him. I saw the glad- 
ness in his face, and so did a little bird peeping 
over the edge of its nest and looking at us with 
kind eyes; and so we walked through the wood 
and thought it was Eden, and forgot every thing 
but our two selves. 

Mother was cross with me for staying so late, 
and said that though I was betrothed, and Guz- 
tav was like a husband, still it was an ill habit 
for girls to get into of strolling about by night: 
‘Moonlight or not,” said mother, “ girls are 
best at home and wives at their spinning when 
the sun’s down.” But her forehead soon grew 
smooth again, and she asked after Tante Anna 
and her rheumatism, and listened to all I could 
tell them of my day at the convent, and of the 
beautiful new hen-girl. Mother said it was a 
good work of Tante Anna’s to look after a girl 
like that ; she would be out of mischief up there ; 
and she might not have been if she had staid 
in the towns; and that reminded me of my first 
fancy, and I said to Guztav, ‘‘ She was just like 
the beautiful Zigeuner I saw at Pressberg, so 
like that I thought she must be the same, and I 
told her so.” 

Guztav started and looked at me with a 
strange perplexity in his honest face. 

‘*But she said she was from Transylvania, 
and laughed at me, and told me wonderful sto- 
ries of her home and her parents, and the old 
Schloss where they live ; she can talk like a book, 
and her tales make you smile and cry at once. 
I asked her to come to us here and talk to you; 
she would make even Annerl merry.” 

‘* You asked her to come here!” cried Guztav, 
and then stopped. I looked at him amazed; 
he seemed so odd and so strangely disturbed 
about nothing; but he said he must see to the 
horses, and went away suddenly; and I, being 
tired and sleepy, forgot all about my new friend 
and went to bed. 

Another fortnight passed, and nothing hap- 
pened that I need write about here. Guztav 
and I talked of the time when we should have a 
home of our own, and whether I should make 
good bread and porridge, and how he would play 
his violin while I worked; and we spoke of the 
animals, all the good beasts whom we were so 
proud of, and of our love, and the Christmas 
feastings, and what fields were to be sown with 
grain for the summer; but sometimes Guztav 
seemed half dreaming, and answered me at ran- 
dom, or not at all. ‘There was a change in him, 
and it vexed me to feel it was something so in- 
definable that I could not grasp it and ask him 
its cause. But I knew in my heart that across 
our clear sky had come a little cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand—still it was there. 

What a rain of tears was to fall—what a dark- 
ness to cover my world—what a show of loneli- 
ness and death! And yet I hardly felt its ap- 
proach, standing in the sunshine of my glad, 
blessed happiness. 
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ON THE HEALTHFUL AND ECO- 

NOMICAL USE OF MEATS. 

By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 

NIMATL chemistry has settled the question 
as to the healthfulness of animal food, and 
not less so that an exclusive vegetable diet is as 
healthful as a mixed one. For it is proved that 
animals and vegetables are composed of exactly 
the same elements, and in very similar propor- 
tions. The chief advantage of a mixed diet is, 











that it affords the pleasure of a greater variety. 
Moreover, as. animal food digests quicker than 
vegetable, in’ medical treatment it sometimes 
answers better for some specific cases. . 

It is also settled by physiologists that food 
which gratifies the palate is more healthful than 
that which does not.. The experiment has been 
tried on animals of giving them good, nourish- 
ing food from which all savors have been with- 
peg and the result was loss of appetite and 

esh. 

All nourishing food is supplied with flavors 
that stimulate the appetite, and these ordinarily 
are very delicate. ‘The distinctive flavor that 
distinguishes the pear from the peach, or one 
kind of apple from another, is. very delicate; 
and so are the distinctive flavors of the various 
kinds of vegetable and animal food. 

It is also a fact, established by science, that 
an agreeable variety of food tends to healthful- 
ness as well as to enjoyment, provided it does 
not lead to excess. ‘Ihe scientific art of cook- 
ing, to a great degree, consists in various modes 
of preserving the natural delicate flavors, and of 
increasing a variety of food by combining and 
imparting new flavors, and yet so as not to de- 
stroy those of nature. 

The distinctive excellence of French cooking 
is its conformity to nature in employing chiefly 
the delicate flavors, increasing the variety of their 
combinations, and adapting them scientifically to 
each specific case. The distinctive fault of En- 
glish and American cooking is the use of strong 
flavors that overpower the natural one, and which 
also tend to lessen the delicacy and discrimina- 
tion of the sense of taste. For when the use of 
strong flavors and of condiments is habitual 
the nerves of taste become less sensitive, and 
continue to demand increase of stimulus. 

The art of preparing healthful and agreea- 
ble food, in Europe, is elevated to the dignity 
of a learned profession, and its practitioners are 
named gastronomers. They are not professed 
cooks, but rather chemical and practical experi- 
menters, seeking to discover various methods of 
promoting health, economy, and increased en- 
joyment by the right selection and preparation 
of food. ‘They often hold the same social and 
professional rank as the professors of other sci- 
ences, and are sometimes honored as favorites 
and friends in the courts of kings and emperors. 

The American people are noted for their pro- 
fuseness and want of economy in food, especial- 
ly in the preparation and cooking of meats. In 
France the markets are supplied by methods 
that secure from needless waste, while with us 
it is rarely the case that any care is thus be- 
stowed. For example, the lamb chop usually 
comes to our tables with a small central morsel 
of good meat surrounded by shriveled or burned 
skin, smoked bone, and dripping fat. But the 
French butcher takes off all that will not be 
eaten, and uses it for other economic purposes, 
and then the cook presents the little circle of 
meat deftly broiled, and garnished with some 
tempting or ornamental article. And so in oth- 
er particulars, health, economy, and niceness fail 
for want of skill and care on the part of the 
butcher. 

‘The most: economical forms of cooking are 
those in which cheap meats are rendered as 
nourishing and agreeable as the more expens- 
ive, and also in which cold remnants are trans- 
formed into tasteful and palatable dishes. The 
soups, the -hashes, and the stews are the chief 
articles of this class. 

Among the French the indispensable article 
of kitchen economy is called the pot au feu, 
which at all times holds its place on the range. 
It consists of a close-covered kettle made with a 
double bottom, so that an empty space inter- 
venes between the bottom which is heated by the 
fire and the one on which the food rests. A false 
bottom of tin, soldered a couple of inches above 
the bottom of any pot or kettle which has a 
tight-fitting cover, would serve the same pur- 
pose as the pot au feu of the French. 

Into this kettle is thrown all the fibrous trim- 
mings of meats, the remnants of cold meats, 
the cartilages, gristles, and even the bones, after 
they are broken in pieces. ‘These are kept gen- 
tly simmering for five or six hours, so as never 
to reach a walloping boil, ‘and so, also, as not to 
fall below boiling point. At the end of that 
time the liquor is strained, cooled as soon as 
possible, and the fat removed from the top. 
This is called stock, or broth, in English, and 
bouillon in French. . This stock sometimes is 
kept on hand for soups, gravies, and other pur- 
poses. It can be kept in cold weather for three 
or four days, but in warm weather only over 
one night. 

Sometimes the stock has its flavors imparted 
while preparing, and sometimes consists solely 
of the juices of the meat, and the flavors and 
additions are made when it is to be used for 
soups or gravies. 

The most economical use of meat is that 
which, in France, is called pot au feu, and in 
Spanish o//a-podrida. ‘These are the daily food 
of the army, of the peasantry, and of all the 
poorer classes who are able to use meat at all. 
‘The economy consists in selecting the cheapest 
pieces of meat, in securing all its flavors by close 
covering while cooking, in imparting a portion 
to the vegetables cooked with it, and adding 
other delicate flavors to the whole. It is served 
partly as a soup, and the meat, surrounded by 
the vegetables, as a separate dish. 

The following is the best recipe for French 
bouillon, or stock, and, when it is used as one 
dish, is called pot au feu: 


FRENCH POT AU FEU. 


Put three pounds of fresh meat into three 
quarts of cold water, with two tea-spoonfuls of 
salt. When it begins to simmer, add 4 gill of 
cold water, and skim thoroughly. Then add a 
medium-sized carrot, sliced, two small turnips, 





one middle-sized leek, one stalk of celery, one 
of parsley, a bay leaf, one onion with two cloves 
stuck in it, and two cloves of garlic. Simmer 
five hours. Strain the broth into a soup-dish, 
and serve the meat and vegetables on a platter. 
If more water is needed, add that which is boil- 
ing. 
SPANISH OLLA-PODRIDA. 


Fry four ounces. of salt pork in the pot, and 
when partly done add two pounds of fresh meat 
and a quarter of a pound of ham, with water 
enough just to cover the meat. Skim carefully the 
first half hour, and then add a gill of pease (if dried, 
soak them an hour first), half a head of cabbage, 
one carrot, one turnip, two leeks, three stalks of 
celery, three stalks of parsley, two stalks of thyme, 
two cloves, two onions sliced, two cloves of gar- 
lic, ten pepper-corns, and a pinch of powdered 
mace or nutmeg. Simmer steadily for five hours. 
When the water is too low, add that which is 
boiling. Put the meat on a platter, and the 
vegetables around it. Strain the liquor on to 
toasted bread in a soup-dish. 

All these articles can be obtained at grocers’ 
or markets in our large cities. 


THE CHEAPEST DISH OF MEAT. 
(Also a great favorite.) 

Take eight pounds of the cheapest beef, no 
matter how tough. Put it on a trevet or a tin 
plate, in a close-covered pot, with four quarts of* 
water, two great-spoonfuls of salt, and one great- 
spoonful of sugar. Simmer gently and steadily 
five hours, or till the water is reduced to about 
three pints. Then bake it in an oven, or put 
coals on the pot cover, and continue the sim- 
mering till the water is reduced to about half a 
pint, which is to be thickened for the gravy with 
a little potato or corn-starch. 

The above is varied by adding these flavors in 
a muslin bag, placed in the water at first: Two 
leeks, or one onion sliced; one tea-spoonful of 
dried and powdered thyme; half a tea-spoonful 
of summer savory, dried and powdered; half a 
tea-spoonful of dried and powdered sweet-mar- 
joram, or sage, or rosemary. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. . 


EVADA boasts of many remarkable curiosi- 

ties. Not the least of them is located about 
one mile from Elko, on what is called the White 
Pine Road. And, by-the-way, we suggest that 
this would be a most advantageous spot on 
which to establish a grand hotel. Why? Be- 
cause among the numerous hot springs which: 
cluster about the place is one whose water, 
properly salted and peppered, can not be distin- 
guished from the best of chicken soup! Multi- 
tudes have partaken of this novel delicacy, and 
all agree that it is precisely like chicken soup. 
Experiment proves it to be both wholesome and 
nutritious. Now what better site for a first- 
class hotel than close oy a chicken-soup spring ? 
Moreover, it is stated that three pounds of beef 
boiled in the water of the spring—in the chicken 
soup, would be the proper way of putting the 
case—yields as much beef soup as twelve pounds 
of the same meat cooked in common water. 
The quality of this beef soup is not mentioned ; 
but no aspersions should be cast upon it until it 
is tried. This notable spring does not differ in 
appearance from others in the vicinity. The 
proprietors are now making use of the water to 
hatch chickens. Eggs are necessary, however, 
to obtain the chickens. Boxes, holding a dozen 
or so, are sunk in the water, and, without trou- 
ble, the chicks make their appearance in due 
time. sank Seen not somebody in that vi- 
cinity inform the public how long chicken hatch- 
ing has been going on there, and whether the 
soup has a peculiar power in the process; or, do 
the hatched chickens flavor the liquid ? 





The women of France are sending immense 
quantities of bedding and hospital necessities to 
the army. So also the women of Prussia are do- 
ing the same. When the need comes, as indeed 
it has already, there will be no lack of nurses or 
sanitary supplies on either side. 





The little English sparrows, which have done 
such a good work in relieving New York of the 
detested ‘‘inch-worm,” are said, also, to have 
materially diminished mosquitoes. The spar- 
rows should have a medal. 





Fine villas on the Rhine which occupy: posi- 
tions favorable to the play of artillery are to be 
torn down. Nothing must interfere with the 
bloody cannonades which are at hand. The 
owners of these villas were given three days in 
which to level their fair structures to the ground ; 
if they failed to perform the work within the 
stipulated period, the Prussian troops stood 
ready to do it for them. 





The disposition to engage in yachting as an 
amusement has greatly increased within a few 
years, although the expenses of maintaining an 
ordinary yacht are not inconsiderable. In addi- 
tion to the first necessary cost, there is really no 
limit to the amount which may be laid out in 
extra appointments. Mr. Bennett’s yacht Daunt- 
less, which is the largest but one belonging to the 
New York Yacht Club, is said to have cost $05,000. 
The Cambria was sold by Mr. Ashbury, before 
leaving England, for about $30,000, gold. The 
Fleetwing, a very elegant yacht belonging to Mr. 
Osgood, of the New York Yacht Club, cost from 
$35,000 to $40,000. The Calypso, a yacht of 110 
tons, belonging to Mr. A. Hatch, cost about 
$30,000. 





Florence Nightingale still retains an enthusi- 
astic interest in all that pertains to her self-ap- 
pointed vocation. From her own sick-bed she 
has written a letter lately, giving directions and 
prescribing rules for army nurses. 





Dr. Fortin, a Parisian physician, is of the 
opinion that the use of kid gloves, particularly 
when worn tight, is attended with considerable 
danger to the wearer. Itis not simply that con- 
tinuous compression of the hand injures the del- 
icacy of the touch, and the purity and perre 4 
of contour of the hand. Any pressure whic 
interrupts the free interchange of venous and 








arterial blood produces a reaction toward the 
heart, and may develop diseases of that organ. 
Moreover, tight gloves sometimes produce, by 
their adhesion to the skin, 2 sort, of ulcer or ab- 
— under the nails, which is very difficult to 
real. 





Sugar and molasses formed the largest item 
of imports last year. The amount was $60,- 
087,100. The cotton sent out of our country 
amounted to $215,498,206, in specie—nearly 
three-fifths of our entire exports. Breadstufis 
were next in amount, being $66,071,136. 





“A Woman’s Song to Woman,” a bit of poetry 
we lately came across, though it is by no means 
new, may be read with interest by some whose 
life-labor is in the humble, quiet duties of home. 
It was written long before the days of “‘ woman’s 
rights,” but not before many a woman needed 
comforting words to ease the thousand petty 
cares with which her daily life was beset. We 
have room only to give a verse or two from the 
poem: 

“Pull the needle, swing the broom, 

Tidy up the littered room, 

Patch the trowsers, darn the shirt, 

_ the daily dust and dirt; 

All around you trust your skill, 

Confident of kindness still. 


“Stir the gruel, knead the bread, 
Tax your hands and heart and head: 
Children sick and household hungry 
(Though some thoughtless words have stung you); 
All are waiting on your will, 
Confident of kindness still. 


“Noble is a life of care, 
If a holy zeal be there; 
All your little deeds of love 
Heavenward helps at last may prove, 
If you seek your Father's will, 
Trusting in His kindness still.” 





An English manufacturer has found cotton 
seed available for the production of an excellent, 
kind of paper. One important feature in its use 
issthat it renders necessary little alteration in the 
ordinary machinery of paper-mills. This dis- 
covery is of great value to the Southern States. 





Russia has sent out an expedition this sum- 
mer to investigate the polar regions. On the 
ith of June the Maraga, one of the best steam- 
ers of the Russian navy, sailed northward. Sev- 
eral scientific gentlemen accompanied the ex- 
pedition for the purpose of investigating the 
natural peculiarities of those regions. A larger 
expedition will be sent out next year under the 
auspices of the Russian Geographical Society, 
whose special object will be to reach the North 
Pole, as well as to make general natural histor- 
ical researches. 





The University of Leipsic consists of 185 teach- 
ers, and 1665 students, of whom 836 are foreign- 
ers. In addition to this number, 80 persons have 
permission to attend the lectures without being 
matriculated, so that the whole number of hear- 
ers really amounts to 1745. By foreigners are 
meant those who do not belong to the kingdom 
of Saxony. Twelve of these are Americans. 





The Prince Alexander Toflona is the richest 
man but one in Italy. His daughter, Mademoi- 
selle Maria Concetta, only fifteen years of age, is 
heiress to a fortune of 200,000,000 frances. Her 
father wishes her to marry a cousin bearing the 
same name, so that the wealth may not leave 
the family ; but Mademoiselle Torlona’s confess- 
or, and the confessor of the Borghese family, 
both Jesuits, are busily engaged in arranging a 
marriage between the young girl and a member 
of 1. Borghese family, and will doubtless suc- 
ceed. 





During July 900,000 ices were consumedein 
Paris. The art of making ices was introduced 
into France by Procope in 1660. It became at 
once an extraordinary success. For about a 
hundred years they were made only in the sum- 
mer. 





Notwithstanding the war, the theatres in Ber- 
lin are kept open, and are filled ‘‘ to the brim”’ 
every evening. A change, however, has taken 
place in the performances. War and patriotism 
are cultivated now. The opera has been closed. 





German watering-places were precipitately de- 
serted by tourists when warlike preparations 
were commenced on the Rhine. Hotel-keepers 
look aghast. 





India has a ladies’ newspaper—the Bungo Mo- 
hila, or Woman of Bengal—published at Calcutta 
in Bengali, and edited by a discontented Hindoo 
lady. 





Gustave Wiertz, a painter of Brussels, was such 
an eccentric genius that he was often called ‘‘ the 
insane artist.’’ But there was always a method 
in his madness which showed plenty of sense. 
The following anecdote is told of him: Having 
finished the portrait of the aristocratic Countess 
De M——,, who pretended to be only thirty when 
nearly sixty years of age, she refused to accept 
the painting, saying that it did not look any 
thing like her, that her most intimate friends 
would not recognize a single feature of hers on 
that piece of canvas. Wiertz smiled kindly at 
the remark, and, as a true knight of old, gal- 
lantly reconducted the lady to her carriage. 
The next morning there was a grand disturb- 
ance in the Rue de la Madeleine. A crowd was 
gathered before a window, and the following 
words were whispered from ear to ear: ‘‘Is the 
wealthy Countess De M—— really in jail for her 
debts?” Wiertz had exercised a little vengeance 
toward his noble but unfair customer. As soon 
as she had refused the portrait he had set to 
work and painted a few iron bars on the picture, 
with these words, ‘‘ Jn jail for debt.”” He exhib- 
ited the painting in a jeweler’s window in the 
principal street of Brussels. The effect was in- 
stantaneous. A few hours later the Countess 
was back at Wiertz’s studio, pouring invectives 
upon him. ‘Most noble lady,” was the artist’s 
reply, ‘‘ you said the painting did not look any 
thing like yourself, and that your most intimate 
friends would not have recognized a single one 
of your features in the picture. I wanted ye iy 
to test the truth of your statement, that is all.” 
The portrait was taken away, the city laughed, 
the artist charged double price, and gave the 








amount to the poor of the city. 
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NOT AT HOME. 
See illustration on page 568. 

a delightful téte-a-téie which this youth 
and maiden have been enjoying, and their 
vexation to find it rudely interrupted, may well 
make us look leniently on the conventional fic- 
tion with which they endeavor to ward off the 
unconscious intruder, and at the same time spare 
his feelings the irritation which always comes 
with the more truthful ‘‘ engaged”—an excuse 
which, from the picture, we should suppose pre- 
eminently true in this case. The position of af- 
fairs is a familiar one, and will doubtless meet 
the sympathy of many of our readers who have 

found themselves in similar straits. 





MY LITTLE LADY. 


Daintily dressed In her Sunday best, Walks my little lady. 
Hee frock is white, and worked all round, 
Her sleeves with bonny bows are bound; 
A sash as blue as summer skies, 
Yet not so blue as her sweet eyes, 
Clasps my little lady. 


Such fairy shoes, so small and neat, 
Are made to hold her tiny feet. 
Her socks are worked, so tight and trim, 
And softly clasp each mottled limb 
Of my little lady. 


Her hair beneath a string of pearls 

Escapes in golden shining curls; 

The pearls are of the rainbow’s hue, 

Her curls like sunny beams burst —— 
Bright little lady. 


With many a blush and many a smile, 
That tells of a heart so free from guile, 
But shows forth a slight touch of pride the while, 
Daintily dressed 
In her Sunday best, 
Walks my little lady. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 


T this moment France and all Europe are 
absorbed in the war, and there seems little 
to say but what has been told by the telegraph 
and daily papers. Nevertheless, in politics as 
on the stage, one may go behind the scenes, and 
it is interesting to know what takes place there 
and forms the hidden springs of the events that 
convulse empires. ‘This is the case with the war 
raised by the Spanish question, and few know 
what humble tools are used to bring about the 
most tremendous conflicts, This is what is whis- 
pered in a little circle of well-informed men here : 
There was a woman at Paris a few months ago 
who led a half open and half mysterious life. She 
belonged to a class somewhat difficult to define, 
and nearer the demi monde than the best society. 
She gave herself out as Madame F—— (who M. 
F was no one knew), and passed for the il- 
legitimate daughter of Baron Rothschild, which 
accounted for the great luxury in which she lived. 
Her society, gentlemen exclusively, was good, 
her table exquisite, and her equipages perfect. 
From time to time she disappeared, and was 
fornd in London, leading the same kind of life. 
Sha sought out rich men, princes, and diplomats, 
and the name of the Count De Richemont was 
whispered among her guests. ‘This life lasted 
long, and she made acquaintance with almost 
all the influential personages of Europe. Being 
graceful and witty, she kept up friendly relations 
with them after youth had taken flight (she is 
now about fifty years old). 

This lady knew M. Bismarck, and became his 
friend. Last year the latter sent her to General 
Prim to offer him three millions if he would sup- 
port the nomination of the Prince of Hohenzol- 
lern. ‘The adroit embassadress persuaded Prim 
to accept the offer. She had great influence over 
him, having known him well some years before at 
Paris, where he was detained by his passion for 
a beautiful brunette, who afterward became the 
Countess De , for all the efforts of Madame 
¥-—— did not succeed in prevailing on him to 
marry the object of his flame, who was absolute- 
ly penniless, ‘Through the part she had taken in 
this romantic affair, Madame F—— had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the character of the fiery 
General, and this it was that inspired her with 
the thought that she could play an effective rdle 
in favor of the Prussian cause. Why Prussian 
rather than French is a mystery which Bismarck, 
perhaps, could best solve. All this was not done 
hastily or without much negotiation, and the fe- 
male agent went several times from Prussia to 
Spain and back before she brought things to a 
conclusion. It is not strange that the threads 
of an intrigue held by hands so obscure should 
have escaped the observation of our embassador. 
I do not. guarantee the authenticity of all this; 
but assure you that the facts seem well supported, 
and are the subject of much confidential talk in 
the higher circles. 

Paris wears an unaccustomed aspect. The 
theatres, especially, are centres of warlike enthu- 
siasm. ‘The Marseillaise is sung every where ; 
this popular and national song, so long prohib- 
ited, has become the imperial hymn, and the 
republicans can no longer make it a rallying cry. 
‘They must try to find a second Rouget de I’Isle 
tu compose a new republican song; but this is 
a master-piece, such as is not often improvised. 

On Friday one of those scenes which become 
historic was witnessed at the opera. ‘‘ La Mu- 
ette,” by Auber, was played, and it was announced 
that Madame Sass would sing the Marseillaise. 
She appeared in the third act dressed in a white 
muslin tunic gracefully draped in the antique 
fashion, with a wreath of laurel on her raven 
hair, and an imperial mantle of purple velvet, 
studded with gold bees, flung over her shoul- 
ders. She sang admirably, without sparing her 
splendid voice, which filled the hall and rose 
above the orchestra. All hearts were moved, 
and the whole audience shouted the chorus in 
unison with her. She was recalled and enthusi- 
astically applauded. 

But this was not all. 








When the orchestr 





undertook to resume the opera a hurricane of 
voices swept through the hall, shouting Faure! 
Faure! And as Faure was a long time in an- 
swering the call, doubtless through respect for 
Madame Sass, a frightful hubbub ensued, accom- 
panied with a prolonged hissing that drowned 
the orchestra. ‘The curtain rose at length, and 
showed Faure, dressed as a Neapolitan: fisher- 
man, ready to sing the Marseillaise. A solemn 
silence fell on the crowd, and the spectacle was 
most impressive—the men with uncovered heads, 
and the women, mostly in white, with Ted or 
blue sashes and flowers of the national ‘colors, 
All the assembly rose and listened, as if rapt, to 
Faure, the greatest singer of the time, as the 
glorious notes of the patriotic hymn rolled forth. 
That the floor of the hall did not give way, 
amidst the frenzied applause that followed, was 
due to the goodness of God, who was unwilling 
that so magnificent a scene should be marred by 
a catastrophe. ELianE DE Marsy. 








{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 


By tue Avruor or ‘Tue Doner Crus,” “Corp ann 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


FROM LOVE TO VENGEANCE AND FROM VENGE- 
ANCE TO LOVE. 


On the night of this last event, before she re- 
tired to bed, Hilda learned more. Leaving Mrs. 
Hart’s room, she called at the housekeeper’s 
chambers to see if the missing woman might be 
there. ‘The housekeeper informed her that she 
had left at an early hour that morning, without 
saying a word to any one, and that she herself 
had taken it for granted that her ladyship knew 
all about it. Hilda heard this without any com- 
ment; and then walked thoughtfully to her own 
room. 

She certainly had enough care on her mind to 
occupy all her thoughts. The declaration of 
Gualtier was of itself an ill-omened event, and 
she no longer had that trust in his fidelity which 
she once had, even though he now might work 
in the hope of a reward. It seemed to her that 
with the loss of her old ascendency over him 
she would lose altogether his devotion ; nor could 
the remembrance of his former services banish 
that deep distrust of him which, along with her 
bitter resentment of his rebellion, had arisen in 
her mind. ‘The affair of Mrs. Hart seemed 
worse yet. Her sudden appearance, her sharp 
questionings, her cold incredulity, terminated at 
last by her prompt flight, were all circumstances 
which filled her with the most gloomy forebod- 
ings. Her troubles seemed now to increase every 
day, each one coming with startling suddenness, 
and each one being of that sort against which 
no precautions had been taken, or even thought 
of. 

She passed an anxious day and a sleepless 
night. On the following morning a letter was 
brought to her. It had a foreign post-mark, and 
the address showed the handwriting of Gualtier. 
This at once brought back the old feelings about 
Lord Chetwynde, and she tore it open with fe- 
verish impatience, eager to know what the con- 
tents might be, yet half fearful of their import. 
It was written in that tone of respect which 
Gualtier had never lost but once, and which he 
had now resumed. He informed her that on 
leaving Chetwynde he had gone at once up to 
London, and found that Lord Chetwynde .was 
stopping at the same hotel where he had put up 
last. He formed a bold design, which he put in 
execution, trusting to the fact that Lord Chet- 
wynde had never seen him more than twice at 
the Castle, and‘on both occasions had seemed not 
even to have looked at him. He therefore got 
himself up very carefully in a foreign fashion, 
and, as he spoke French perfectly, he went to 
Lord Chetwynde and offered himself as a valet 
or courier. It happened that Lord Chetwynde 
actually needed a man to serve him in this capac- 
ity, a fact which Gualtier had found out in the 
hotel, and so the advent of the valet was quite 
welcome. After a brief conversation, and an in- 
quiry into his knowledge of the languages and 
the routes of travel on the Continent, Lord Chet- 
wynde examined his letters of recommendation, 
and, finding them very satisfactory, he took him 
into his employ. ‘They remained two days lon- 
ger in London, during which Gualtier made such 
good use of his time and opportunities that he 
managed to gain access to Lord Chetwynde’s 
papers, but found among them nothing of any 
importance whatever, from which he concluded 
that all his papers of any consequence must have 
been deposited with his solicitors. At any rate 
it was impossible for him to find out any thing 
from this source. 

Leaving London they went to Paris, where 
they passed a few days, but soon grew weary of 
the place; and Lord Chetwynde, feeling a kind 
of languor, which seemed to him like a premo- 
nition of disease, he decided to go to Germany. 
His first idea was to go to Baden, although it was 


“not the season; but on his arrival at Frankfort he 


was so overcome by the fatigue of traveling that 
he determined to remain for a time in that city. 
His increasing languor, however, had alarmed 
him, and he had called in the most eminent 
physicians of the place, who, at the time the let- 
ter was written, were prescribing for him. The 
writer said that they did not seem to think that 
this illness had any thing very serious in it, and 
simply recommended certain changes of diet and 
various kinds of gentle exercise, kut he added 
that in his opinion there was something in it, and 
that this illness was more serious than was sup- 
posed. As for the sick man himself, he was much 








discouraged. He lad grown tired of his physi- 
cians and of Frankfort, and wished to go on to 
Baden, thinking that the change might do him 

“He anxious for constant ener, 
and spoke as though he might leave Baden for 
some other German City, or ps go on to 
Italy, to which place his ts, for some rea- 
son or other, seemed always turning with eager’ 


ence, 
As Hilda read this letter, and took in the 


whole of its dark and hidden meaning, all her 


‘former agitation returned. Once more the ques- 


tion arose which had before so greatly harassed 
her. ‘The disappearance of Mrs. Hart, andthe 
increasing dangers which had’ been’ gathering 
around her head, had for @ time taken up her 
thoughts, but now her great, preoceupying care 
came back with fresh vehemence, and resumed 
more than its former sway. Mrs. Hart was for- 
gotten as completely as though ‘she had never 
existed. Gualtier’s possible ad. to her sug- 
gested itself no more; it was Lord Chetwynde 
and Lord Chetwynde only, his sickness, his peril, 
his doom, which came to her mind. On one side 
stood Love, pleading: for his life; on the other 
Vengeance, demanding its sacrifice. 

Shall he live, or shall he die? 

This was the question which ever and ever 
ranginher soul. ‘‘Shall he live, or die? Shall 
he go down to death, doomed by me, and thus 
end all my hope, or shall he live to scorn me?” 
In his death there was the satisfaction of venge- 
ance, but there was also the death of hope. In 
his death there was fresh security for herself; 
but in his death her own life would lie dead. On 
each side there were motives most powerful over 
a mind like hers, yet so evenly balanced that 
she knew not which way to turn, or in which way 
to incline. Death or life? —life or death? 
Thus the question came. 

And the hours passed on; and every hour, she 
well knew, was freighted with calamity ; every 
hour was dragging Lord Chetwynde on to that 
point at which the power to decide upon his fate 
would be hers no longer. 

Why hesitate ? 

This was the form which the question took at 
last, and under which it forced itself more and 
more upon her. Why hesitate? To hesitate 
was of itself to doom him todeath. If he was 
to be saved, there was no time for delay. He 
must be saved at once. If he was to be saved 
she must act herself, and that, too, promptly and 
energetically. Her part could not be performed 
by merely writing a letter, for the letter might 
be delayed, or it might be miscarried, or it might 
be neglected and disobeyed. She could not trust 
the fulfillment of a command of mercy to Gual- 
tier. She herself could alone fulfill such a pur- 
pose. She herself must act by herself. ; 

As she thought of this her decision was taken. 
Yes, she would do it. She herself would arrest 
his fate, for a time at least. Yes—he should 
live, and she herself would fly to his aid, and 
stand by his side, and be the one who would 
snatch him from his doom. 

Now, no sooner was this decision made than 
there came over her a strange thrill of joy and 
exultation. He should live! he should live! 
this was the refrain which rang in her thoughts. 
He should live; and she would be the life-giver. 
At last he would be forced to look upon her 
with eyes of gratitude at least, if not of aftec- 
tion. It should no longer be in his power to 
scorn her, or to turn away coldly and cruelly 
from her proffered hand. He should yet learn 
to look upon her as his best friend. He should 
learn to call her by tender names; and speak to 
her words of fondness, of endearment, and of 
love. Now, as deep as her despondency had 
been, so high rose her joy at this new prospect ; 
and her hope, which rose out of this resolution, 
was bright to a degree which was commensurate 
with the darkness of her previous despair. He 
shall live; and he shall be mine—these were the 
words upon which her heart fed itself, which 
carried to that heart a wild and feverish joy, 
and drove away those sharp pangs which she 
had felt. And now the love which burned with- 
in her diffused through all her being those softer 
qualities which are born of love; and: the hate 
and the vengeance upon which she had of late 
sustained her soul were forgotten. Into her 
heart there came a tenderness all feminine, and 
a thing unknown to her before that fateful day 
on which she had first seen Lord Chetwynde; a 
tenderness which filled her with a yearning de- 
sire to fly to the rescue of this man, whom she 
had but lately handed over to the assassin. She 
hungered and thirsted to be near him, to stand 
by his side, to see his face, to touch his hand, to 
hear his voice, to give to him that which should 
save him from the fate which she herself had 
dealt out to him by the hands of her own agent. 
It was thus that her love at last triumphed over 
her vengeance, and, sweeping onward, drove 
away all other thoughts and feelings. 

Hers was the love of the tigress; but even the 
love of the tigress is yet love; and such love has 
its own profound depths of tenderness, its ca- 
pacity of intense desire, its power of complete 
self-abnegation or of self-immolation — feelings 
which, in the tigress kind of love, are as deep as 
in any other, and perhaps even deeper. 

But from her in that dire emergency the one 
thing that was required above all else was haste. 
That she well knew. ‘There was no time for de- 
lay. There was one at the side of Lord Chet- 
wynde whose heart knew neither pity nor re- 
morse, whose hand never faltered in dealing its 
blow, and who watched every failing moment of 
his life with unshaken determination. To him 
her cruel and bloody behests had been committed 
in her mad hour of vengeance; those behests he 
was now carrying out as much for his own sake 
as for hers; accomplishing the fulfillment of his 
own purposes under the cloak of obedience to 
her orders. He was the destroying angel, and 
his mission was death. He could not know of 





‘the change which had come over her ; nor could 
‘he dream of the possibility of a change. 


She 
aJone could bring a reprieve from that death, 
and stay his hand. 

Haste, then—she murmured to herself—oh, 
haste, or it will soon be too late! Fly! Leave 
every thing and fly! Every hour brings him 
nearer to death until that hour comes when you 
may save him from death. Haste, or it may be 
too’ late—and the mercy and the pity and the 
tenderness of love may be all unavailing! 

It was with the frantic haste which was born 
of this new-found pity that Hilda prepared for 
her journey. Her preparations were not extens- 
ive. A little luggage sufficed. She did not 


‘wish a maid. She had all her life relied upon 


herself, and now set forth upon this fateful 
journey alone and unattended, with her heart 
filled ‘with one feeling only, and only one hope. 
It needed. but, a short time to complete her prep- 
arations, and to announce to the astonished do- 
mestics her intention of going to the Gontinent. 
Without noticing their amazement, or caring for 
it, she ordered the carriage for the nearest sta- 
tion, and in a short time after her first decision 
she was seated in the cars and hurrying onward 
to London. 

_ Arriving there she made a short stay. She 
had some things to procure which were to her of 
infinite importance. Leaving the hotel she went 
down Oxford Street till she came to a druggist's 
shop, which she entered, and, going up to the 
clerk, she handed him a paper, which looked 
like a doctor’s prescription. ‘The clerk took it, 
and, after looking at it, carried it to an inner of- 
fice. After atime'the proprietor appeared. He 
scanned Hilda narrowly, while she returned his 
glance with her usual haughtiness. The drug- 
gist appeared satisfied with his inspection. 

.“*Madame,” said he, politely, ‘‘the ingre- 
dients of this prescription are of such a nature 
that the law requires me to know the name and 
address of the purchaser, so as to enter them on 
the purchase book.” 

‘* My address,” said Hilda, quietly, ‘‘ is Mrs. 
Henderson, 51 Euston Square.” 

The druggist bowed, and entered the name 
carefully on his book, after which he himself 
prepared the prescription and handed it to Hilda. 

She asked the price, and, on hearing it, flung 
down a sovereign, after which she was on the 
point of leaving without waiting for the change, 
when the druggist called her back. 

‘*Madame,” said he, ‘you are leaving with- 
out your change.” 

Hilda started, and then turning back she took 
the change and thanked him. 

“J thought you said it was twenty shillings,” 
she remarked, quietly, seeing that the druggist 
was locking at her with a strange expression. 

“*Oh no, madame; I said ten shillings.” 

** Ah! I misunderstood you,” and with these 
words Hilda took her departure, carrying with 
her the precious medicine. 

That evening she left London, and took the 
steamer for Ostend. Before leaving she had sent 
a telegraphic message to Gualtier at Frankfort, 
announcing the fact that she was coming on, and 
asking him, if he left Frankfort before her arriv- 
al, to leave a letter for her at the hotel, letting 
her know where they might go. This she did 
for a twofold motive: first, to let Gualtier know 
that she was coming; and secondly, to secure a 
means of tracking them if they went to another 
place. But the dispatch of this message filled 
her with fresh anxiety. She feared first that the 
message might not reach its destination in time ; 
and then that Gualtier might utterly misunder- 
stand her motive—a thing which, under the cir- 
cumstances, he was certain to do—and, under 
this misapprehension, hurry up his work, so as 
to have it completed by the time of her arrival. 
These thoughts, with many others, agitated her 
so much that she gradually worked herself into 
an agony of fear; and the swiftest speed of 
steamboat or express train seemed slow to the 
desire of that stormy spirit, which would have 
forced its way onward, far beyond the speed 
which human contrivances may create, to the 
side of the man whom she longed to see and to 
save. The fever of her fierce anxiety, the ve- 
hemence of her desire, the intensity of her an- 
guish, all worked upon her delicate organization 
with direful effect. Her brain became confused, 
and thoughts became dreams. For hours she 
lost all consciousness of surrounding objects. 
Yet amidst all this confusion of a diseased and 
overworked brain, and amidst this delirium of 
wild thought, there was ever prominent her one 
idea—her one purpose. How she passed that 
journey she could not afterward remember, but 
it was at length passed, and, following the guid- 
ance of that strong purpose, which kept its 
place in her mind when other things were lost, 
she at last stood in the station-house at Frank- 
fort. 

‘* Drive to the Hétel Rothschild,” she cried to 
the cabman whom she had engaged. ‘‘ Quick! 
for your life!” 

The cabman marked her agitation and frenzy. 

He whipped up his horses, the cab dashed 
through the streets, and reached the hotel. 
Hilda hurried out and went up the steps. Tot- 
tering rather than walking, she advanced to a man 
who had come to meet her. He seemed to be 
the proprietor. 

‘“‘Lord Chetwynde!” she gasped. 
here ?” She spoke in German. 

The proprietor shook his head. 

“¢ He left the day before yesterday.” 

Hilda staggered back with a low moan. She 
did not really think that he could be here yet, 
but she had hoped that he might be, and the 
disappointment was great. 

‘¢Ts there a letter here,” she asked, in a faint 
voice, ‘‘for Lady Chetwynde ?” 

““T think so. I'll see.” 

Hurrying away he soon returned with a letter 
in his hand, 


“Ts he 
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‘* Ave you the one to whom it is addressed ?” 
he asked, with deep respect. 

“‘T am Lady Chetwynde,” said Hilda, and at 
the same time eagerly snatched the letter from 
his hand. On the outside she at once recognized 
the writing of Gualtier. She saw the address, 
‘¢ Lady Chetwynde.” In an instant she tore it 
open, and read the contents. 

The letter contained only the following words : 


“Franxrort, Héren Rotuscuiip, 
Octo 


“We leave for Baden to-day. Our business is 
progressing very favorably. We go to the Hotel 
Frangais at Baden. If you come on you must 
follow us there. If we go away before your ar- 
rival I will leave a note for you.” 


The letter was as short as a telegram, and as 
unsatisfactory to a mind in such a state as hers. 
It had no signature, but the handwriting was 
Gualtier’s. 

Hilda’s hand trembled so that she could scarce- 
ly hold it. She read it over and over again. 
‘Then she turned to the landlord. 

‘¢ What time does the next train leave for Ba- 
den ?” she asked. 

‘¢To-morrow morning, at 5 A.M., miladi.” 

‘*Ts there no train before ?” 

‘* No, miladi.” 

‘Ts there no steamer ?” 

‘* No, miladi—not before to-morrow morning. 
The five o'clock train is the first and the quickest 
way to go to Baden.” 

‘‘T am in a great hurry,” said Hilda, faintly. 
‘1 must be called in time for the five o’clock 
train.” 

‘© You shall be, miladi.” 

‘*Send a maid—and let me have my room 
now—as soon as possible—for I am worn out.” 

As she said this she tottered, and would have 
fallen, but the landlord supported her, and called 
for themaids. They hurried forward, and Hilda 
was carried up to her room and tenderly put to 
bed. The landlord was an honest, tender-heart- 
ed German. Lord Chetwynde had been a guest 
of sufficient distinction to be well remembered by 
a landlord, and his ill health had made him more 
conspicuous. ‘The arrival of this devoted wife, 
who herself seemed as ill as her husband, but 
who yet, in spite of weakness, was hastening to 
him with such a consuming desire to get to him, 
affected most profoundly this honest landlord, and 
all others in the hotel. That evening, then, 
Hilda’s faith and love and constancy formed the 
chief theme of conversation; the visitors of the 
hotel heard the sad story from the landlord, and 
deep was the pity, and profound the sympathy, 
which were expressed by all. To the ordinary 
pathos of this affecting example of conjugal love 
some additional power was lent by the extreme 
beauty, the excessive prostration and grief, and, 
above all, the illustrious rank of this devoted wo- 
man. 

Hilda was put to bed, but there was no sleep 
for her. The fever of her anxiety, the shock of 
her disappointment, the tumult of her hopes and 
fears, all made themselves felt in her overworked 
brain. She did not take the five o’clock train on 
the following day. The maid came to call her, 
but found her in a high fever, eager to start, but 
quite unable to move. Before noon she was de- 
lirious. 

In that delirium her thoughts wandered over 
those scenes which for the past few months had 
been uppermost inher mind. Now she was shut 
up in her chamber at Chetwynde Castle reading 
the Indian papers; she heard the roll of carriage 
wheels; she prepared to meet the new- comer 
face to face. She followed him to the morning- 
room, and there listened to his fierce maledic- 
tions. On the occasion itself she had been dumb 
before him, but in her delirium she had words 
of remonstrance. ‘These words were expressed 
in every varying shade of entreaty, deprecation, 
conciliation, and prayer. Again she watched a 
stern, forbidding face over the dinner-table, and 
sought to appease by kind words the just wrath 
of the man she loved. Again she held out her 
hand, only to have her humble advances repelled 
in coldest scorn. Again she saw him leave her 
forever without a word of farewell—without even 
a notice of his departure, and she remained to 
give herself up to vengeance. 

That delirium carried her through many past 
events. Gualtier again stood up before her in 
rebellion, proud, defiant, merciless, asserting him- 
self, and enforcing her submission to his will. 
Again there came into her room, suddenly, and 
like a spectre, the awful presence of Mrs. Hart, 
with her white face, her stern looks, her sharp in- 
quiries, and her ominous words.. Again she pur- 
sued this woman to her own room, in the dark, 
and ran her hands over the bed, and found that 
bed empty. 

But Lord Chetwynde was the central object 
of her delirious fancies. It was to him that 
her thoughts reverted from brief wanderings 
over reminiscences of Gualtier and Mrs. Hart. 
Whatever thoughts she might have about these, 
those thoughts would always at last revert to 
him. And with him it was not so much the past 
that suggested itself to her diseased imagination 
as the future. ‘That future was sufficiently dark 
and terrible to be portrayed in fearful colors by 
her incoherent ravings. There were whisper- 
ed words —words of frightful meaning, words 
which expressed those thoughts which in her 
sober senses she would have died rather than re- 
veal. Had any one been standing by her bed- 
side who knew English, he might have learned 
from her words a story of fearful import—a tale 
which would have chilled his blood, and which 
would have shown him how far different this 
sick woman was from the fond, self-sacrificing 
wife, who had excited the sympathy of all in the 
hotel. But there was none who could under- 
stand her. ‘The doctor knew no language beside 
his own, except a little French; the maids knew 
nothing but German. And so it was that while 





Hilda unconsciously revealed the whole of those 
frightful secrets which she carried shut up within 
her breast, that revelation was not intelligible 
to any of those who were in contact with her. 
Well was it for her at that time that she had 
chosen to come away without her maid; for had 
that maid been with her then she would have 
learned enough of her mistress to send her flying 
back to England in horror, and to publish abroad 
the awful intelligence. 

Thus a week passed—a week of delirium, of 
ravings, of incoherent speeches, unintelligible to 
all those by whom she was surrounded. At length 
her strong constitution triumphed over the as- 
saults of disease. ‘The fever was allayed, and 
sense returned ; and with returning sense there 
came the full consciousness of her position. The 
one purpose of her life rose again within her 
mind, and even while she was too weak to move 
she was eager to be up and away. 

‘* How long will it be,” she asked of the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ before I can go on my journey ?” 

“‘Tf every thing is favorable, miladi,” answer- 
ed the doctor, ‘‘as [ hope it will be, you may be 
able to go in about a week. It will be a risk, 
but you are so excited that I would rather have 
you go than stay.” 

‘*A week! <A week!” exclaimed Hilda, de- 
spairingly. ‘‘I can not wait so long as that. 
No. I will go before then—or else I will die.” 

“Tf you go before a week,” said the doctor, 
warningly, and with evident anxiety, ‘‘ you will 
risk your life.” 

‘* Very well then, I will risk my life,” said 
Hilda. ‘‘ What is life worth now?” she mur- 
mured, with a moan of anguish. ‘‘I must and 
will go on, if I die for it—and in three days.” 

‘The doctor made no reply. He saw her des- 
peration, and perceived that any remonstrance 
would be worse than useless. ‘To keep such a 
resolute and determined spirit chained here in a 
sick-chamber would be impossible. She would 
chafe at the confinement so fiercely that a re- 
newal of the fever would be inevitable. She 
would have to be allowed her own way. Most 
deeply did he commiserate this devoted wife, and 
much did he wonder how it had happened that 
her husband had gone off from her thus, at a time 
when he himself was threatened with illness. 
And now, as before, those kindly German hearts 
in the hotel, on learning this new outburst of con- 
jugal love, felt a sympathy which was beyond all 
expression. ‘To none of them had there ever 
before been known any thing approaching to so 
piteous a case as this. 

The days passed. Hilda was avaricious about 
every new sign of increasing strength. Her 
strong determination, her intense desire, and her 
powerful will, at last triumphed over bodily pain 
and weakness. It was as she said, and on the 
third day she managed to drag herself from her 
bed and prepare for a fresh journey. In prepa- 
ration for this, however, she was compelled to 
have a maid to accompany her, and she selected 
one of those who had been her attendants, an 
honest, simple-hearted, affectionate German girl 


—Gretchen by name, one who was just suited to - 


her in her present situation. 

She made the journey without any misfortune. 
On reaching Baden she had to be lifted into the 
cab. Driving to the Hotel Frangais, she reached 
it in a state of extreme prostration, and had to 
be carried to her rooms. She asked for aletter. 
There was one for her. Gualtier had not been 
neglectful, but had left a message. It was very 
much like the last. 

“Baven, Hérer Franoats, November 2, 1859. 

*¢ We leave for Munich to-day, and will stop 
at the Hotel des Etrangers. Business progress- 
ing most favorably. If we go away from Mu- 
nich I will leave a note for you.” 


The letter was dated November 2, but it was 
now the 10th of that month, and Hilda was far 
behind time. She had nerved herself up to this 
effort, and the hope of finding the object of her 
search at Baden had sustained her. But her new- 
found strength was now utterly exhausted by the 
fatigue of travel, and the new disappointment 
which she had experienced created discourage- 
ment and despondency. This told still more upon 
her strength, and she was compelled to wait here 
for two days, chafing and fretting against her 
weakness, 

Nothing could exceed the faithful attention of 
Gretchen. She had heard at Frankfort, from the 
gossip of the servants, the story of her mistress, 
and all her German sentiment was roused in be- 
half of one so sorrowful and so beautiful. Her 
natural kindness of heart also led to the utmost 
devotion to Hilda, and, so far as careful and in- 
cessant attention could accomplish any thing, all 
was done that was possible. By the 13th of No- 
vember Hilda was ready to start once more, and 
on that morning she left for Munich. 

This journey was more fatiguing than the last. 
In her weak state she was almost overcome. 
Twice she fainted away in the cars, and all of 
Gretchen’s anxious care was required to bring her 
to her destination. ‘The German maid implored 
her with tears to get out at some of the towns on 
the way. But Hilda resolutely refused. She 
hoped to find rest at Munich, and to stop short 
of that place seemed to her to endanger her pros- 
pect of success. Again, as before, the strong soul 
triumphed over the infirmity of the body, and the 
place of her destination was at last attained. 

She reached it more dead than alive. Gretchen 
lifted her intoacab. She was taken to the Hotel 
des Etrarfgers. At the very first moment of her 
entrance into the hall she had asked a breathless 
question of the servant who appeared : 

“Is Lord Chetwynde here ?” 

‘¢ Lord Chetwynde? No. He has gone.” 

*¢ Gone!” said Hilda, in a voice which was like 
a groan of despair. ‘‘Gone! When?” 


‘* Nearly a week ago,” said the servant. 
At this Hilda’s strength again left her utterly, 
and she fell back almost senseless, She was car- 
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ried to her room. Then she rallied by a mighty 
effort, and sent Gretchen to see if there was a 
letter for her. In a short time the: maid reap- 
peared, bringing another of those welcome yet 
tantalizing notes, which always seemed ready to 
mock her, and to lure her on to fresh disappoint- 
ment. Yet her impatience to read its contents 
had in no way diminished, and it was with the 
same impetuous fever of curiosity as before that 
she tore open the envelope and devoured the con- 
tents. This note was much like the others, but 
somewhat more ominous. 

It read as follows : 

“ Municn, Hétrer pes Errancenrs, 
November 9, 1859. 

** We leave for.Lausanne to-day. We intend 
to stop at the Hotel Gibbon. It is not probable 
that any further journey willbe made. Business 
most favorable, and prospects are that every thing 
will soon be brought to a successful issue.” 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE ANGUISH OF THE HEART. 


As Hilda read these ominous words a chill like 
that of death seemed to strike to her inmost soul, 
Her disappointment on her arrival here had al- 
ready been bitter enough. She had looked upon 
Munich as the place where she would surely find 
the end of her journey, and obtain the reward 
of her labors. But now the object of her search 
was once more removed, and a new journey more 
fatiguing than the others was set before her. 
Could she bear it?—she who even now felt the 
old weakness, and something even worse, coming 
back irresistibly upon her. Could she, indeed, 
bear another journey? This auestion she put to 
herself half hopelessly ; but almost immediately 
her resolute soul asserted itself, and proudly an- 
swered it. Bear such a journey? Ay, this 
journey she could bear, and not only this, but 
many more. Even though her old weakness was 
coming back over her frail form, still she rose 
superior to that weakness,-and persisted in her 
determination to go on, and still on, without giv- 
ing up her purpose, till she reached Lord Chet- 
wynde, even though it should only be at the mo- 
ment of her arrival to drop dead at his feet. 

There was more now to stimulate her than the 
determination of a resolute and invincible will. 
The words of that last note had a dark and om- 
inous meaning, which affected her more strongly 
by far than any of the others, The messages 
which they bore had not been of so fearful an 
import as this, 

The first said that the *‘ business” was pro- 
gressing very Troan 

The second, that it was progressing most fa- 
vorably. 

This last one told her that the business would 
soon be brought to a successful issue, 

Well she knew the meaning of these words, 
In these different messages she saw so many suc- 
cessive stages of the terrific work which was go- 
ing on, and to avert which she had endured so 
much, at the cost of such suffering to herself. 
She saw the form of Lord Chetwynde failing 
more and more every day, and still, while he 
struggled against the approach of insidious dis- 
ease, yielding, in spite of himself, to its resistless 
progress. She saw him going from place to 
place, summoning the physicians of each town 
where he stopped, and giving up both town and 
physicians in despair. She saw, also, how all 
the time there stood by his side one who was 
filled with one dark purpose, in the accomplish- 
ment of which he was perseveringly cruel, and 
untiringly patient—one who watched the growing 
weakness of his victim with cold-blooded inter- 
est, noting every decrease of strength, and every 
sign which might give token of the end—one, 
too, who thought that she was hastening after 
him to join in his work, and was only delaying 
in order to join him when all was over, so as to 
give him her congratulations, and bestow upon 
him the reward which he had made her promise 
that she would grant. 

Thoughts like these filled her with madness. 
Wretched and almost hopeless, prostrated by her 
weakness, yet consumed by an ardent desire to 
rush onward and save the dying man from the 
grasp of the destroyer, her soul became a prey to 
a thousand contending emotions, and endured 
the extreme of the anguish of suspense.. Such a 
struggle as this proved too much for her. One 
night was enough to prostrate her once more to 
that stage of utter weakness which made all hope 
of travel impossible. In that state of prostra- 
tion her mind still continued active, and the 
thoughts that never ceased to come were those 
which prevented her from rallying readily. For 
the one idea that was ever present was this, that 
while she was thus helpless, her work was still 
going on—that work which she had ordered and 
directed. That emissary whom she had sent out 
was now, as she well knew, fulfilling her mandate 
but too zealously. The power was now all in his 
own hands. And she herself—what could she 
do? He had already defied her authority— 
would he now give up his purpose, even if she 
wished? She might have telegraphed from Lon- 
don a command to him to stop all further pro- 
ceedings tillshe came; but, even if she had done 
so, was it at all probable that he, after what had 
happened, would have obeyed? She had not 
done so, because she did not feel in a position to 
issue commands any longer in her old style. 
The servant had assumed the air and manner of 
a master, and the message which she had sent 
had been non-committal. She had relied upon 
the prospect of her own speedy arrival upon the 
scene, and upon her own power of confronting 
him, and reducing him to obedience in case of 
his refusal to fall in with her wishes. 

But now it had fallen out far differently from 
what she had expected, and the collapse of her 
own strength had ruined all. Now every day and 
every hour was taking hone away from her, and 








giving it to that man who, from being her tool, 
had risen to the assertion of mastership over her. 
Now every moment was dragging away from her 
the man whom she sought so eagerly—dragging 
him away from her love to the darkness of that 
place to which her love and her longing might 
never penetrate. 

Now, also, there arose within her the agonies 
of remorse. Never before had she understood 
the fearful meaning of this word. Such a feeling 
had never stirred her heart when she handed over 
to the betrayer her life-long friend, her almost 
sister, the one who so loved her, the trustful, 
the innocent, the affectionate Zillah; such a 
feeling had not interfered with her purpose when 
Gualtier returned to tell of his success, and to 
mingle with his story the recital of Zillah’s love 
and longing after her. But now it was different. 
Now she had handed over to that same betrayer 
one who had become dearer to her than life itself 
—one, too, who had grown dearer still ever since 
that moment when she had first resolved to save 
him. If she had never arrived at such a resolu- 
tion—if she had borne with the struggles of her 
heart, and the tortures of her suspense—if sha 
had fought out the battle in solitude and by her. 
self, alone at Chetwynde, her sufferings would 
have been great, it is true, but they would never 
have arisen tothe proportions which they now as. 
sumed. ‘They would never have reduced her ta 
this anguish of soul which, in its reaction upon 
the body, thus deprived her of all strength and 
hope. That moment when she had decided 
against vengeance, and in favor of pity, had 
borne for her a fearful fruit. It was the point at 
which all her love was let loose suddenly from 
that repression which she had striven to maintain 
over it, and rose up to gigantic proportions, fill- 
ing all her thoughts, and overshadowing all cther 
feelings. 'That love now pervaded all her being, 
occupied all her thoughts, and absorbed all her 
spirit. Once it was love; now it had grown to 
something more, it had become a frenzy; and the 
more she yielded to its overmastering power, the 
more did that power enchain her. 

Tormented and tortured by such feelings as 
these, her weary, overworn frame sank once more, 
and the sufferings of Frankfort were renewed at 
Munich. On the next day after her arrival she 
was unable to leave. For day after day she lay 
prostrate, and all her impatient eagerness to go 
onward, and all her resolution, profited nothing 
when the poor frail flesh was so weak. Yet, iy 
spite of all this, her soul was strong; and tha 
soul, by its indomitable purpose, roused up once 
more the shattered forces of the body. A week 
passed away, but at the end of that week she 
arose to stagger forward. 

Her journey to Lausanne was made somehow— 
she knew not how—partly by the help of Gretch. 
en, who watched over her incessantly with inex. 
haustible devotion—partly through the strength 
of her own forceful will, which kept before her 
the great end which was to crown so much en- 
deavor. She was a shattered invalid on this 
journey. She felt that another such a journey 
would be impossible. She hoped that this one 
would end her severe trials. And so, amidst hope 
and fear, her soul sustained her, and she went on. 
Such a journey as this to one less exhausted 
would have been one memorable on account of 
its physical and mental anguish, but to Hilda, in 
that extreme of suffering, it was not memorable 
at all. It was less than a dream. It was a 
blank. How it passed she knew not. After- 
ward she only could remember that in some way 
it did pass. 

On the twenty-second day of November she 
reached Lausanne. Gretchen lifted her out of 
the coach, and supported her as she tottered into 
the Hotel Gibbon. A man was standing in the 
doorway. At first he did not notice the two wo- 
men, but something in Hilda’s appearance struck 
him, and he looked earnestly at her. 

An exclamation burst from him. 

** My God !” he groaned, 

For a moment he stood staring at them, and 
then advanced with a rapid pace. 

It was Gualtier. 

Hilda recognized him, but said nothing. She 
could not speak aword. She wished to ask for 
something, but dreaded to ask that question, for 
she feared the reply. 

In that interval of fear and hesitation Gualtier 
had leisure to see, in one brief glance, all the 
change that had come over her who had once 
beenso strong, so calm, so self-reliant, so unmoved 
by the passions, the feelings, and the weaknesses 
of ordinary humanity. He saw and shuddered. 

Thin and pale and wan, she now stood before 
him, tottering feebly with unsteady step, and 
staying herself on the arm of her maid. Her 
cheeks, which, when he last saw them, were full 
and rounded with the outlines of youth and 
health, were now hollow and sunken. Around 
her eyes were those dark clouded marks which 
are the sure signs of weakness and disease. Her 
hands, as they grasped the arms of the maid, 
were thin and white and emaciated. Her lips 
were bloodless. It was the face of Hilda, in- 
deed, but Hilda in sorrow, in suffering, and in 
grief—such a face as he had never imagined. 

But there were some things in that face which be- 
longed to the Hilda of old, and had not changed. 
The eyes still flashed dark and piercing; they 
at least had not failed; and still their penetra- 
ting gaze rested upon him with no diminution 
in their power. Still the rich masses of ebon 
hair wreathed themselves in voluminous folds, 
and from out the luxuriant black masses of that 
hair the white face looked forth with its pallor 
rendered more awful from the contrast. Yet 
now that white face was a face of agony, and the 
eyes which, in their mute entreaty, were turned 
toward him, were fixed and staring. As hecame 
up to her she grasped his arm; her lips moved ; 
but for a time no audible sound escaped. <At 
length she spoke, but it was in a whisper : 

** Ts he alive?” 
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And that was all that she said. She stood 
there panting, and gasping for breath, awaiting 
his reply with a certain awful suspense. 

** Yes, my lady,” said Gualtier, in a kind of be- 
wilderment, as though he had not yet got over 
the shock of such an apparition. ‘‘ He is alive 

et.” 

** God be thanked !” moaned Hilda, in a low 
voice; ‘‘ I have arrived in time—at last. He 
must be saved—and he shall be saved. Come.” 

She spoke this last word to Gualtier. By her 
words, as well as by her face and manner, he saw 
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that some great change had come over her, but 
why it was, he knew not yet. He plainly per- 
ceived, however, that she had turned from her 
purpose, and now no longer desired the death of 
the man whom she had commissioned him to 
destroy. In that moment of hurried thought he 
wondered much, but, from his knowledge of the 
recent past, he made a conjecture which was not 
far from the truth. 

‘*Come,” said Hilda. ‘‘I have something to 
say to you. I wish to see you alone. Come.” 

And he followed her into the hotel. 
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IN CLOVER. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


Tue path drops down the hill-side, and creeps through the clover a while, 
To tangle itself in thistles, at last, the other side of the stile. 


Bill’s meadow and mine together there, perhaps for the contrast’s sake, 
For Bill’s is as rich a clover-field as ever bothered a rake; 


While mine !—well, I bought it, weeds and all, this summer, of Parson West: 
He’s great in the pulpit Sundays—but his farming’s none of the best! 

Not that I mean to grumble, for I think myself lucky enough 

To get a piece of my own at last; what odds if it’s ever so rough? 


But here, at my nooning, I catch a whiff of the cloyer now and then, 
Mixed with a laugh, and look over the wall, to see her there again, 


Talking with Bill. . It’s the queerest thing—if girls were not always so!— 
What brings her so often, lately? It isn’t for Aim, I know. 


And Bill, he takes it so easy !—while she, with a pretty art, 
Mixes her smiles and blushes in a way I’ve learned by heart, 


Looks up and down together, enough to bewilder a man, 
He pulls at that hard Old cider, with barely a glance from the can! 


Well, well, I grudge the time to laugh till after my work is done; 
But only to see a fellow in clover—more ways than one— 


Turn coolly round to feeding, like an ox let out from a stall, 
Careless of summer sight or sound, and something sweeter than all! 


You lump of bread and butter, Bill! if Z were there in your stead! 
There’s more than hay in your clover-field, and a meaning in lips so red! 


If only I stood there, close to her, with the clover up to my knees, 
Full of the dew and the sunlight, and the whirl and hum of the bees, 


I'd envy neither your cider, nor the blossom-wine they drink: 
There’s a sweeter honey than ever yet was ripened for either, I think. 


Well, it’s easier wishing than working, but there isn’t much of a doubt 
A man must raise his clover himself, or manage to do without. 


Bill’s was his father’s before him, it’s true, but Bill’s no rule for me; 
I reckon he’s no more like to win what both of us want, you see. 


So, Dobbin, nooning is over. What! is she going away? 
Eat on, old horse, for a little; she’s sure to have something to say. 


It’s always the same: a word or a look just as she passes the gate, 
With a smile that dazzles my wits away till after it’s all too late. 


No matter: some day, when my clover is growing tall and red, 
I’m bound to ask a question shall make her falter instead. 


It’s only waiting and working a little longer still: 
Get up to your work, old fellow! she doesn’t care for Bill! 


IN CLOVER.—[Drawn sy C. S. Rerpart.) 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT.—[From a PHoToGRAPu.] 





THE PORTRAITS, 


Fy veg the only portrait of CuarLes Dick- 
ENS that would be recognized by those who 
saw him only during his second visit to this coun- 
try is the one that accompanies the later editions 
of his collected works. It was engraved from a 
photograph, and was considered by Dickens to 
be the most characteristic of all his portraits. It 
faithfully represents the man as we saw him 
among us two years ago—a man just beyond 
middle age, but still in the prime of life, the face 
marked by deep-graven lines of thought and 
care, the hair rather thin, and, like the béard, 
plentifully sprinkled with gray, the complexion 
of a healthful, ruddy hue, and eyes full of thought 
and feeling. But those who remember him as 
he appeared on his first visit to America, when 
he was still a young man, in the first flush of 
success, will have no difficulty in recognizing the 
engraving from the fine portrait painted by his 
friend Daniel Maclise in 1840, which was said to 
be an admirable likeness of him at that time. His 
great rival, Thackeray, spoke of it in Fraser’s 
Magazine in terms of unqualified admiration. 
‘¢ Look,” he says (mingling criticism with a bit 
of prophecy which was more than fulfilled), ‘‘ at 
the portrait of Mr. Dickens—well arranged as a 
picture, good in color and light and: shadow, 
and as a likeness perfectly amazing; a looking- 
glass could not render a better fac-simile. Here 
we have the identical man Dickens: the artist 
must have understood the inward ‘ Boz’ as well 
as the outward before he made this admirable 
representation of him. What cheerful intellect- 
uality is about the man’s eyes, and a large fore- 
head! The mouth is too large and full, too eager 
and active, perhaps; the smile is very sweet and 
generous. If Monsieur De Balzac, that volumin- 
ous physiognomist, could examine this head, he 
would no doubt ifterpret every line and wrinkle 
in it—the nose firm and well placed, the nostrils 
wide and full, as are the nostrils of all men of 
genius (this is Monsieur Balzac’s maxim). The 
past and the future, says Jean Paul, are written 
in‘every countenance. I think we may promise 
ourselves a brilliant future from this one.” 

One of the most interesting of the early por- 
traits of Dickens is the drawing in profile by 
Count D’Orsay. Who would recognize it, even 
with the name underneath? It is the portrait 
of a literary exquisite of thirty years ago, with 
flowing locks, carelessly arranged, somewhat ef- 
feminate mouth, and retreating chin. It has ab- 
solutely nothing in common with the bluff, 
hearty, sailor-like face of the photographs that 
now look at us from the windows of every pic- 
ture-store. Yet each of these three portraits is 
a true representation of the same man at differ- 
ent periods of his life; and by studying them we 
can trace the progress of the change worked in 
him by time and the experience of a life of earn- 
est literary labor. 

In 1845, nearly ten years after an unsuccessful 
début as an amateur actor, Dickens made a sec- 
ond attempt, and achieved an immense triumph. 
The play selected was Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Every 
Man in his Humor,” and Dickens took the part 
of Captain Bobadil. So admirable was his act- 
ing that Leslie, the Royal Academician, took a 
most characteristic portrait of him in that char- 
acter. The moment selected is when the cap- 
tain shouts out 


“A gentleman! odds so, I am not within.” 
Act i., scene 3. 





* Charles Dickens:.The Story of his Life. By the | 
Author of the Life of Thackeray. With Ilustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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FROM THE PORTRAIT BY MACLISE, 1840. 





For beauty of portraiture and character this pic- 
ture is very interesting ; and, in contrast with the 
fine, but rather effeminate, portrait by Maclise, 
and the photograph of our own day, it shows the 
change that was coming over his features, when 
deep thought and firmness of purpose were be- 
ginning to leave their marks behind them. 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF DICKENS. 


The house in which Charles Dickens was born 
is not a pretentious building, as may be seen from 
our engraving. It is still standing in Mile End 
Terrace, Portsmouth. <A tablet is to be let into 
the front wall to point it out distinctly to pil- 
grims and passers-by. ‘There is some talk in 
England of its purchase for use as a depository 
of relics and memorials of Dickens. 


THE HOUSE AT GADSHILL. 


During the early part of his career, after leay- 
ing his father’s house, Dickens frequently changed 
his residence. ‘The home most commonly as- 
sociated with his name, and which he best loved, 
was Gadshill Place, near Rochester, Kent, of 
which he became possessor in 1856, and where 
he died. How he came to purchase this place 
is thus pleasantly told by a friend : 


“Though not born at Rochester, Mr. Dickens 


spent some portion of his boyhood there; and 
was wont to tell how his father, the late Mr. John 
Dickens, in the course of a country ramble, 
pointed out to him as a child the house at Gads- 
hill Place, saying, ‘‘There, my boy, if you work 
and mind your book, you will perhaps one day 
live in a house like that.’ This speech sunk 
deep, and in after-years, and in the course of 
his many long pedestrian rambles through the 
lanes and roads of the pleasant Kentish coun- 
try, Mr. Dickens came to regard this Gadshill 
House lovingly, and to wish himself its possess- 
or. This seemed an impossibility. The prop- 
erty was so held that there was no likelihood of 
its ever coming into the market; and so Gads- 
hill came to be alluded to jocularly, as repre- 
senting a fancy which was pleasant enough in 
dream-land, but would never be realized. 

‘* Meanwhile the years rolled on, and Gads- 
hill became almost forgotten. ‘Then a further 
lapse of time, and Mr. Dickens felt a strong wish 
to settle in the country, and determined to let 
Tavistock House. . About this time, and by the 
strangest coincidences, his intimate friend and 





COUNT D’ORSAY’S PORTRAIT OF DICKENS. 


close ally, Mr. W. H. Wills, chanced to sit next 
to a lady at a London dinner-party, who remarked 
in the course of conversation that a house and 
grounds had come into her possession of which 
she wanted to dispose. The reader will guess 
the rest. .The house was in Kent, was not far 
from Rochester, had this and that distinguish- 
ing feature which made it like Gadshill, and like 
no other place; and the upshot of Mr. Wills’s 
dinner-table chit-chat with a lady whom he had 
never met before was that Charles Dickens real- 
ized the dream of his youth, and became the pos- 
sessor of Gadshill.” 

With that amplitude and unmistakable clear- 
ness which made him write not only the day of 
the month, but the day of the week, in full at 
the head of his letters, Dickens always designated 
this residence as ‘* Gad’s Hill Place, Higham, 
by Rochester, Kent.” 

Here Dickens spent the last years of his life. 
He expended large sums of money in beautify- 
ing the house and grounds, and surrounding him- 
self with pictures and other objects of art. Here 
he dispensed an elegant and generous hospitality. 
Here were written several of his later works, and 
all that he has left us 
of ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood.” And 
here he died. 


THE AUCTION. 


Just a month aft- 
er his decease his pic- 
tures and other arti- 
cles of vertu were 
sold at auction, in 
accordance with the 
directions in his will. 
The scene at the sale- 
is thus graphically 
described for our 
readers by Mr. M: 
D. Conway, who was 
present : 

‘“*For some days 
before the sale the 
beautiful collection 
had been open to the 
public, and was in- 
spected by largenum- 
bers. Every thing 
betokened that there 








GADSHILL PLACE. 


would be a keen competition between the thou- 
sands who wished to possess memorials of the 
man who had acquired such a deep hold on the 
affections of every class. For an hour before 
the sale :was to. begin a large number stood 
before the door in the well-known rooms of 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, & -Woods,: on King 
Street, St. James’s, the most fashionable quarter 
of. London; and when the doors were opened 
there was a rush, in which authors and artists 
vied with brokers and idlers, every thing being 
forgotten save the main chance for a seat.. It 
was a curious medley of faces. . Side by side 
sat those who had been Mr. Dickens’s friends, 
and who had come to see what had surrounded 
him and hovered over him with looks of beauty, 
and those who were considering how much 
money might be coined out of him now that he 
was dead. The keen dealer, the author, and the 
artist were alkthere. On entering, we saw seat- 
ed behind the auctioneer’s chair John Forster, 
the intimate friend and chief executor of the 
great novelist, and the friend of so many great 
thinkers, to whom the world now looks for a bi- 
ography, which will be one of the most important 
and herculean tasks ever undertaken. Near him 
sat Edmund Yates, also officially connected with 
the sale. Frederick Locker, Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber, Sala, Delaine, Parkinson were present, 
but did not bid.. Among the crowd was also 
Mr. Howard Paul, the actor, who, the newspa- 
pers said, had offered the executors six thousand 
guineas for the entire lot, with the view of exhib- 
iting a ‘ Dickens Collection’ in England and 
America. One of the executors, however, told 
me that Mr. Paul had offered only three thou- 
sand pounds. ‘The executors did not entertain 
the offer for a moment, the orders of Mr. Dick- 
ens being strictly that the works should be put 
up at public auction. ‘The result proved that 
the author had estimated the combined value of 
the articles and his own reputation with the peo- 
ple more exactly than Mr. Paul. There were 
118 lots—many of them little bits of china, etc. 
—and they brought £9410. It was almost sad 
to see the long heads struggling with the long 
purses for some memento of the author. Natu- 
rally the former were generally conquered in the 
race. Among the bidders were Dion Bouci- 
cault, John Hollingshead, Edmund Yates, Charles 
Dickens, Jun., Miss Braddon, Mr. Bancroft, the 
leading actor in Robertson’s plays, Andrew Hal- 
liday, the dramatist, George Scharf, and John 





DICKENS AS “CAPTAIN BOBADIL.” 


Forster. Mr. Forster obtained a beautiful little 
picture by Stanfield, representing the Logan 
Rock, with Dickens, Maclise, and Stanfield dis- 
porting themselves on a peak of rock in the fore- 
ground, price 79 guineas; an exquisite drawing 
of ‘ Little Nell’s Grave,’ by Cattermole, repre- 
senting the grandfather seated in the old church 
on a tomb gazing upon a square grave-stone in 
the floor, on which is inscribed the word ‘ Here,’ 
a design of wonderful beauty, price 180 guineas ; 
and a fair painting by Maclise, ‘A Girl at a 
Waterfall’—bought of the artist by Dickens in 
1843—the price paid by Forster being 610 guin- 
eas. Charles Dickens, Jun., bought at 320 guin- 
eas a little picture of six or seven by eight inch- 
es, painted by W. Hunt, representing moss-roses 
in a china pot, with a butterfly hovering over 
them, certainly a wonderful work. Mr. Halli- 
day, after a keen competition, secured for £69 a 
little. silver punch-ladle, with Pickwick figured 
on the handle. There were six of these little 
ladles. They were presented to the author by 
his publishers, Chapman & Hall, after the com- 
pletion of Pickwick, and were called ‘the Pick- 
wick ladles.’ The representations on their sev- 
eral handles, and the 
prices they brought, 
were, Pickwick, £69 ; 
the Fat Boy, £30; 
Old Weller, £51; 
Jingle, £30; Win- 
kle, £23; Sam Wel- 
ler, £64. This entire 
lot originally cost ten 
pounds. Three of 
them were purchas 2d 
by Charles Dickens, 
Jun. John Camden 
 Hotten, the publish- 
p er—who, with an al- 
most unparalleled en- 
terprise, has already 
7 laid before the pub- 
lic a Life of Charles 
Dickens, comprising 
367 pages of really 
valuable and much 
of it new matter, and 
a volume containing 
all of Mr. Dickens’s 
speeches — was on 
hand in his most 
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THE BIRTH-PLACE OF DICKENS. 


wide-awake mood, and secured a piece of porce- 
lain, a beautiful chandelier, with cut-glass drops 
for eight lights (38 guineas), and an exquisite bust 
of Landor, presented by him to Dickens (22 guin- 
eas). Mr. Hotten has, I hear, many relics of 
Dickens, and intends to exhibit them in his al- 
ways-attractive window in Piccadilly. Most of 
the other things were purchased by dealers. Some 
felt disappointed that none of these works were 
purchased for the national galleries. Mr. George 
Scharf bid for one or two for this purpose—par- 
ticularly for the fine full-length portrait of Dick- 
ens by Maclise—but he suffered himself to be 
defeated, in the last instance by the Rev. Sir Ed- 
ward Jodrell, who bought the portrait for 660 
guineas. 

**It was a strange scene, this eagerness of the 
faces surrounding a collection which outwardly 
was unimposing enough, and intrinsically much 
less valuable than many disposed of at the same 
place. On one side there stood on their columns, 
side by side, the marble busts of Landor and 
Dickens—the latter made when the author was 
a young man, and representing him as a comely 
person, beardless, and with flowing hair, appar- 
ently about thirty years of age. Next came a 
table loaded with large vases’ of china, bronze 
figures—‘ Esmeralda,’ a pretty form which Dick- 
ens bought in Paris, and an eagle by Bayre—a 
clock, candelabras, a Chinese gong (think of a 
fifty-shilling gong bringing 31 guineas!), and 
stuffed birds. There was a little tree of gayly 
plumed American birds, which had been present- 
ed to Dickens in the United States during, I be- 
lieve, his first transatlantic visit. Behind these, 
and behind sundry porcelain fineries, crouched 
in dusky and solemn solitude, ‘Grip’—the raven 
that had been the novelist’s pet, one of the two 
birds he has humorously described as blended in 
the raven that figures in ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ When 
Grip was brought out, stuffed and faded, to be 
sold as one of the effects of his dead master, it 
seemed a dreary end to his brave cry, ‘ Never 
say die!’ Nevertheless, his immortality was at- 
tested by the round of applause which greeted 
his appearance, and by the sum which Mr. Not- 
tage, the stereoscopist of Cheapside, had to pay 
to secure him against eager competitors, name- 
ly, 120 guineas. Grip is smaller than most per- 
sons expected to find him, and only an ordinary, 
and, taxidermically speaking, poorly prepared 
crow in appearance. ‘The excitement over him 
seemed to arise from the idea that Americans 
were bidding for him. There were cries of 
‘Don’t let him go over to America!’ ‘ Don’t 
let Jonathan have him!’ When it appeared 
that he was purchased for a photographic spec- 
ulation the crowd laughed at itself rather sheep- 
ishly. 

**The applause which greeted Grip was spon- 
taneous. ‘lhe auction-room was usually breath- 
less in its quietness. The auctioneer was a good 
one, obtruding no comments, con#ing to the point, 
dealing fairly, and withal—with his blonde and 
ruddy face, and jaunty coat, with rose in lapel— 
a fair specimen of the reticent and gentlemanly 
Englishman. When Frith’s ‘ Dolly Varden’ was 
brought out—not admirably painted, but in con- 
ception the very ideal of the light, innocent girl 
—and some one, as if by an impulse of enthusi- 
asm, cried out ‘Five hundred guineas!’ there 
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was also @ round of applause. For this picture 
Dickens gave Frith, some say forty, others twenty, 
pounds twenty-seven years ago; now it brought 
one thousand guineas! The excitement here 
became wild, and when the picture was finally 
knocked down to Messrs. Agnew, the crowd rose 
up with cheers and waving of hats. A similar 
storm, but one with more heart in it, arose at the 
end of the sale of pictures. The company had 
been gazing upon character after character which 
artists had tried their best to portray in worthy 
forms of art. Dotheboys Hall, with the boys 
being ‘treacled,’ Kate Nickleby, Little Nell and 
her grandfather, Pickwick and buxom Mrs. Bar- 
dell falling in his arms—these and others had for 
one.brief hour, as it were, ap bodily before 
them, and given their old friends a sweet adieu 
before ing out of sight forever. And at last, 
when the Prospero himself, whose wand had call- 
ed out of the air these exquisite creations, was 
set up—the genial face and kindly eye living 
again and looking down upon his friends as only 
the art and the love of Maclise could combine to 
make them live—a pulse of real feeling was felt ; 
there was a deep pause, a confused whisper, and 
at length an outburst of plaudits, 

** Of these works of art some were fine, others 
crude enough. ‘Two of them, for instance—an 
iceberg scene (‘The Frozen Deep’) and Eddy- 
stone Light-house—were large things in tempera, 
hastily thrown on canvas by Stanfield as a sort 
of scenery for the private theatricals, of which so 
much has been said, in which Dickens was prom- 
inent; and it could only have been by associa- 
tion that they brought respectively 160 guineas 
and 175 guineas, while much more valuable 
paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Wilkie 
brought far less. The Wilkie brought 136 and 
the Reynolds only 54 guineas—meagre prices 
both, ‘The picture which the artist James Ham- 
ilton, of Philadelphia, lately presented to the au- 
thor—‘ What are the wild waves saying ?’—could, 
one would say, in the absence of any forms rep- 
resenting little Florence and Paul, hardly have 
been meant to illustrate ‘ Dombey and Son ;’ and 
it was probably a suspicion of that which made 
it go for only 45 guineas. It was plain that 
things were going not according to art rates, but 
according to mysterious currents of feeling and 
sentiment which the vacant faces of the dealers 
present confessed their inability to sound. It is 
said, indeed, that what this shrewd profession 
purchased was generally for others at their el- 
bows, and, after listening to their mechanical 
bids, I can well believe it. 

«The sums brought by the articles sold after the 
paintings may be still more obviously ascribed to 
relic-worship. And, whatever may be thought 
of this relic-worship, it is certainly one of the 
deepest principles in human nature. Mr. Dick- 
ens was clearly not ‘ up’ in old china, nor accom- 
plished in gimcracks. Nothing could have been 
more conventional than the Dresden salt-cellars 
—two in one—which brought 18} guineas, or 
more ordinary than the inkstand that brought 
11} guineas.. It was enough, however, that in 
that inkstand had been dipped the pen that wrote 
‘Edwin Drood.’ ‘A great man dies,’ wrote the 
Pall Mall Gazette next day, ‘and some dilapi- 
dated old chair, which if he had lived would prob- 
ably have been cast into the dust-hole and carted 
away with other rubbish, finds itself suddenly 
converted into an article of fabulous value. In- 
stead of being called a chair, it is rebaptized as 
‘*a memorial;” an auctioneer, who with diffi- 
culty can conceal his emotion, holds it up before 
an admiring audience, and, after an exciting 
competition for the honor of possessing it, it is 
knocked down for more guineas than the pence 
it is worth.’ ‘This is the cynical way of looking 
at the thing, and there is something to say for it ; 
but it is pretty sure that there is a conceivable 
relic which each of the cynics would give all he 
owns to possess—the stone on which the Deca- 
logue was first written, the parchment on which 
Plato wrote the ‘ Republic,’ the pen that wrote 
‘Hamlet.’ All of us are relic-worshipers where 
our own hero or idol is concerned; and it is by 
no means certain that the basis of the feeling is 
not poetic. In the garish light of to-day the 
relic of even so great a man as Charles Dickens, 
if raised too high, may be partly grotesque; but 
let the perspective of a century or two intervene, 
and a generation that finds in his pages the truest 
picture of the nineteenth century will be as glad 
to see his veritable gong and inkstand as we those 
clay pipes at Stratford which, there is reason to 
believe, soothed the meditative hours of William 
Shakspeare. 

** Nay, I do not care to defend the popular en- 
thusiasm for the great man from the charge of 
gathering rather about his person than his works. 
After all, what a man does at any one time, or 
in any particul#f, is not so important as what 
that man is. When we look upon the greatest 
pieces of sculpture—as Apollo slaying the Python 
or Hercules the Hydra—our admiration is ex- 
cited not so much by the special act upon which 
either hero is engaged, but rather upon the blend- 
ed power and repose of the hero which suggests 
the grandeur which would have been adequate to 
similar victories every day in the year, and would 
be in our day adequate to triumph over the far 
more formidable monsters of moral wrong. There 
are few works which even the best men can per- 
form on which Solomon’s motto might not be in- 
scribed, ‘ This also shall pass away.’ Scott and 
Byron once seemed to share the reading world 
between them, but now the booksellers say that 
the editions of them come at longer and longer 
intervals, and that more and more of each edi- 
tion remains on their shelves. It is not impossi- 
ble that the works of Dickens and Tennyson will 
follow in the same decline. What then? The 
veracity, the patient fidelity to nature, the tend- 
ency which shaped new types of literary art, will 
remain and work, as the flower of the thorn sur- 
vives in the full-cultured rose. When, in after- 
years, the great shall raise the lowly yet higher 








on the Tabor of Transfiguration, they will still 
be debtors to the man who found the poor and 
obscure in their pit, and laid the first dust-heaps 
of the mountain on which they are ascending. 
Not what he wrought, but the spirit in which 
he wrought, shall be immortal. For one, I ac- 
knowledge myself a hero-worshiper of the sort 
that clings to the man more than to his deed, 
which said deed often rather disguises than illus- 
trates him. He who estimates Burke by his as- 
sault on the French Revolution, or Robert Burns 
by his tippling, or Coleridge by his theological 
‘moonshine,’ or Wordsworth by his sonnets in 
favor of hanging, or Ruskin and Carlyle by their 
defense of Governor Eyre, will, in my opinion, 
commit profound mistakes. And though he who 
has passed into the last grave opened in West- 
minster Abbey was a man whose works now 
seem to be singularly rounded and spotless, it is 
not too much to say that the greatness of Charles 
Dickens is rather the flower of character than of 
intellect or culture—the character which turned 
away from the palaces and splendors where Art 
had so long done homage, to consider the gems 
contained in rubbish, to find the pearls lying un- 
heeded in the turbid sea of human strifes and 
sorrows. He was the graduate of Fleet Street ; 
he was the flower of the common people—a pure 
lotus whose stem lay in the mud of the river's 
bed, bringing it up to breathe fragrance and 
shine in the sun by an alchemy which no mere 
consideration of talent can explain.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Karte S. C.—Get body Brussels carpet with ligat 
pearl-colored ground, or small mottled figures and s;ay 
border, for your cottage parlor. As you live at the 
South, we advise the handsome cretonnes and chir.tzes 
for upholstering your room. Have the walls ‘inted 
French gray or pale mauve, and a narrow gilt saould- 
ing for cornice. Dotted Swiss muslin curtaius with 
fluted ruffles, and lambrequins to match the furniture. 
Beware of tapestry Brussels carpet, as it does not wear 
well. Bazar'No. 19, Vol. III., will tell you the differ- 
ence between the various kinds of carpet, and give you 
hints about house furnishing. You can order it from 
this office. 

Gexrtiz.—Get a gray or brown cashmere suit for your 
bridal traveling dress. Read New York Fashions of 
present Number for further hints.—Irish poplin is al- 
ways handsome, but is not so stylish just now as soft 
flowing cashmeres and silks. 

A Constant Reaper.—Put a lining of thin muslin 
inside your crape fold, but do not use stiff goods for 
lining or facing the dress. 

Jo M.—Wear your hair in a net, and tie a ribbon 
around your head with bow on top and streamers 
behind.—Girls of fifteen wear their dresses to cover 
the ankles.—It would be highly indecorous for a doz- 
en boys and girls to camp out together for a week 
without proper chaperonage, or for a girl of fifteen 
to correspond with gentlemen without her parents’ ap- 
probation.—There is no impropriety in a gentleman’s 
kissing a lady’s hand on taking leave of her; but this 
is a foreign custom, not much in use here.—Our New 
York Fashion article will give you useful hints about 
colors. . 

M. C. J.—Natural curls are always pretty for girls of 
eighteen, and at present all loose negligé styles of 
wearing the hair are in fashion.—Black lace over 
white tulle, or else Valenciennes lace under black 
tulle, would trim your trained black silk in good 
style.—Get scarlet cashmere, not cloth, for your jack- 
et; cut short, half-fitting, by means of a seam down 
the back, slash the sides and back, making flowing 
sleeves and revers, and trim with a notched ruche of 
the cashmere, and an inner ruche of white cashmere. 
The gilt braiding is also used. 

Frou Frov.—Make your white tarlatan either short 
or with a demi-train of about fifty-four inches. The 
foundation of the skirt may be coarse net, or else 
coarser tarlatan. Cover it with side pleatings at the 
edge, each pleating four or six inches deep and sepa- 
rated by two puffs. Or else let this trimming reach 
only to the knee, and wear a long draped over-skirt of 
tarlatan untrimmed except by the flowers that drape it 
at the sides and back. Low basque corsage and short 
puffed sleeves. 

Imocenzt.—White silk is more becoming than the 
dead gloss of satin for a colorless brunette skin.— 
Silks handsome enough for bridal dresses are $4 or 
$5 a yard; satins are $7. These are medium prices— 
neither the highest nor lowest. Fifteen yards are re- 
quired for a wedding dress with train. Trim with 
tulle pleatings and lace. Illustrations in this paper 
will give you hints about making. For a traveling 
dress get one of the cashmere suits or the shaw] cos- 
tumes described in another column. 

AnniE.—Get bombazine and tamise cloth for mourn- 
ing dresses for your mother. Trim with folds of the 
material or of English crape.—Make dresses and suits 
of the same designs as those described for colors. 

Boston1a.—Blue is very little worn on the street.— 
Get turtle-dove gray poplin or cashmere for your fall 
dress, Trim with a bias band of black or gray silk at 
the bottom of the skirt, then a six-inch box-pleated 
flounce of the material, and above the flounce two bias 
bands of silk. Wear your black over-skirt and jacket. 

Geneva.—Make your fawn-colored silk with demi- 
train and basque by description given in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 30, Vol. III. Trim with silk folds 
and Valenciennes, or other white lace.—The blue pop- 
lin suit will look handsome made by cut paper pattern 
of suit in Bazar No. 34, Vol. III, and trimmed with the 
material, or with silk, instead of muslin or grenadine. 
—Make your gray pongee with a long casaque and 
single skirt trimmed with bias bands of black or 
gray repped silk. Satin is not now used for trim- 
ming.—Brides do not require a white hat, but mere- 
ly a handsome hat to match the suit worn with it. A 
gray or black straw round hat trimmed with a grena- 
dine scarf should be worn with your traveling dress.— 
Over-skirts will continue to be worn, and broad ribbon 
sashes, the bows of which are negligently tied in loops 
half a yard long. 

Fourtren.—If your hair reaches to your waist it is 
quite long enough to braid.—Make a loose slashed 
jacket of your blue cloak and trim with bias blue silk 
bands.—It is most decidedly wrong for any “young 
girl to go alone in the evening to meet a gentleman (?) 
unknown to her parents.” 

Mrs. V. H.—To fasten a corsage with two rows of 
buttons put strips for hooks and eyes underneath 
the dress fronts, then let the edges of the dress meet, 
sew on two rows of buttons, and fasten with cord 
loops. 





Aunt Brtsy.—As you are to be married in your trav- 
eling dress it should be of silk or cashmere, of fawn- 
color or other grave shade. Read directions above to 
“Geneva.” As you can wear any and every color, and 
do not care for expense, it will be a very easy matter 
for you to select a bridal outfit by reading over the 
New York Fashions of the Bazars published within 
the last two months, The gray and brown shades de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 35, Vol. IIL, are especially suit- 
able for bridal costumes for the street, and the delicate 
lilacs, June, and Frou Frou tints for evening. The cut 
paper patterns issued with the Bazar will guide you in 
making your dresses. These patterns are sent by mail 
immediately upon receipt of orders. 

Inquirer.—Wide bias bands of velvet will be the 
most stylish trimming for winter suits, 

M. L. H.—Trim your black and white check silk with 
bias folds of the silk widely piped with black velvet. 





PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can 
be effected with absolute certainty by a short 
course of Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur Powders. 
Whether the initiating principle in the circula- 
tion be that which causes scrofula, salt-rheum, 
scald-head, white swelling, or any ordinary cu- 
taneous eruption, the beneficial effect will be the 
same. ‘The sulphur converts the pungent and 
unhealthy secretions of the body into a gaseous 
form, and they are thrown off from the surface 
by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the iron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflamma- 
tion is discharged through the skin, and the cu- 
ticle regains its natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by druggists. 1 package, $1 00; 3 
packages, $2 50. Mailed free. Registered let- 
ters or post-office orders sent at our risk. —HAaLL 
& Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, 218 Green- 
wich Street, New York. 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

‘*T wave been using the Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine about nine years. Having occasion 
to purchase another machine about one year ago, 
I tried the Wheeler & Wilson and the Singer. 
I still give the preference to the Grover & Baker, 
and would advise all wanting a good sewing ma- 
chine to purchase the G. & B.” — Mrs. M. A. 
Parrerson, Portsmouth, O. 








Coryine Wueet.—By. the meaus of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, AND TAN 


Use PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists. 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 








The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
9 delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 


Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


1840. 1870. 


FOR THIRTY YEARS 
has that well-known standard and popular remedy, the 


PAIN KILLER, 


manufactured by Perry Davis and Son, Providence, 
R.I1., been before the public, and in that time has be- 
come known in all parts of the world, and been used 
by people of all nations. 

It remains to-day that same good and efficient rem- 
edy. Its wonderful power in relieving the most se- 
vere pain has never been equaled, and it has earned 
its world-wide popularity by its intrinsic merit. No 
curative agent has had so wide-spread sale or given 
such universal satisfaction. The various ills for which 
the Pain Killer is an unfailing cure are too well known 
to require recapitulation in this advertisement. As 
an external and internal medicine, the Pain Killer 
stands unrivaled. Directions accompany each bottle. 

Sold by all Druggists. (Sept. 3, 1870. 


BLEES’ 


Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work 
strength and beauty of 
\; stitch, durability of 
construction, and ra- 
> ef of motion. 

Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


BLoouixcton NURSERY. 


600 Acres, 19th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Ever- 
greens, Rootgrafts, Hedge Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, 

srocus, Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. ‘All 

at Wholesale and Retail. Send 10 cts. for Catalogues. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 
























D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
\ + nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





[SepremBer 3, 1870. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 
1870. 


From AvuGusT 22 TO SEPT. 30. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, August, 1870. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, from the 22d of August 
to the 30th of September, after which our terms 
will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
“ 


“ $ 500 “ 30 
“ $1000 “ 33+ “ “ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ 


And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 

We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales 
this Fall. J 

The Secial List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 2-0Z. CASES, 
For Merchants, Clerks, and Professional Men. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 3-0Z. CASES, 
For Farmers, Carpenters, and other Mechanics. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 4-0Z. CASES, 
For Mariners, Soldiers, and Expressmen. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 5-0Z. CASES, 
For Conductors, Engineers, and Baggagemen. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 6-0Z. CASES, 
For Miners, Lumbermen, and Stage Drivers. 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 8-0Z. CASES, 
For all who wish something very substantial. 





All the above are described in our Price-List. Write 
for it as follows: 

Messrs. HOWARD & CO., 785 Broadway, N.Y.: 
Please send me — illustrated Price-List of WAL- 
Fens WATCHES, as per advertisement in Harper's 

azar. 

Sian Name anp Appress In Fut. 


And you will receive it, postpaid, by return mail. It 
gives all the information you desire, and explains our 
plan of sending Watches by Express without any risk 


to the purchaser. 
HOWARD & CO., 


785 Broadway, New York. 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE AND 
CLAVERACK COLLEGE.—A first-class Board- 
ing School for both sexes. College course for ladies 
and academic course for ladies and gentlemen. Nine 
departments. Term opens Sept. Rev. ALONZO 
FLACK, A.M., President, Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 
PLENDID INDUCEMENTS to AGENTS. 
Send for Circulars. Address THE CANTON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Canton, Ohio. 


A Live Paper. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THIS WEEK 


contains 


VIEW OF STRASBOURG. 
FORTIFICATIONS AT METZ. 
MAP OF SEAT OF WAR. 


PORTRAITS OF 


Admiral FARRAGUT, 
Genl, STEINMETZ, 

“ TROCHU, 

“ pouUAyY, 
COUNT PALIKAO, 
LOUIS OF BAVARIA, 
COUNT BENEDETTI. 


FULL-PAGE PICTURE OF THE YACHT RACE. 
Full-Page War Cartoon by Thos. Nast. 
TWO SPIRITED AND TIMELY COMICS. 


“Edwin Drood.” By Charles Dickens. 
Illustrated. 














Harper’s Weekly 


is also distinguished for its 


EDITORIALS, 


TORIES 
™ °" NEWS, 


and general information, and is without question the 
BEST ILLUSTRATED PAPER 
in the world. 


Price, Ten Cents a Copy 3 
Four Dollars 2 Year. 








“& The present War will be very thor- 
oughly Illustrated in Harper’s Weekly 
by the Best Artists. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 
Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Hincsron. Two Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. ne 

THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
lating to Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace E. 
Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 

ROBERTSON’S LIFE, LETTERS, «ce. Life, Letters, 
Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in Oue Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. at 


ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ~ 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SAYINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
To whicl{ is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley’s Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. et: 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Ttaly, Egypt, Syria, Sarker. Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
and 44 other Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. 
Pemproke Ferriver. Revised Edition: Ninth 
Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, 
$7 50. 28 

THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Maceregor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herpwortu Drxon, Author 
of “ Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 
phine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 
By Joun S.C. Asnort, Author of ‘The French Rev- 
olution,” ‘‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxrr, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Grorer Hesexter. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kennetu R. H. Me.cxenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.S. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


oo 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. B 
With Ilustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 
50 cents. as 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Wx. M. Baxer, Author 
of “Inside,” “Oak Mot,” ‘‘The Virginians in Tex- 
as,” ‘‘ Life and Labors of Daniel Baker,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ie 


TRUE TO HERSELF. By F. W. Rostnson, Author 
of “Stern Necessity,” ‘* Poor Humanity,” ‘‘ Mattie: 
aStray,” “ Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ Carry’s Confession,” 
“No Man’s Friend,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


an Etonian. 
8vo, Paper, 


JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. Onregant, Author of 
“ Agnes,” ‘* Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘*The Min- 
ister’s Wife,” ‘‘Life of Edward Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wivxte Cottriys, Author of 
“ Armadale,” ‘*Moonstone,” ‘‘No Name,” ‘The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

MISS THACKERAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Ilus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY. By Wu11am Brack, Author of “In Silk 
Attire,” “Love or Marriage?” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rostnson, Author 
of ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” ‘Mattie: a Stray,” “For Her 
Sake,” “ Carry’s Confession,” ‘“*No Man’s Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
‘“*Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” “Found 
Dead,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. Svo, Paper, 
25 cents, 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuarves 
Reapz, Author of “*Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&c., &e. From the Author's early sheets. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of “Put Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 
7 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” - Uniform with the Boston 
Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 

t3~ All Harper's Editions of ‘‘ Put Yourself in His 
Place” are Ilustrated. _ " 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By Anruony 
Trotiorg, Author of “The Bertrams,” “Castle 
ichmond,” ‘“‘Framley Parsonage,” “ Orley Farm,” 
“Small House at Allington,” &c. With Illustra- 
tious. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 





A> STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
NOVELTIES IN SASH RIBBONS, 
EW SHADES 
in 
VELVET, SATIN, AND TAFFETA RIBBONS, 


in the various widths. 


Also, 
NEW FALL COLORS 
in 
SATIN AND VELVET TRIMMINGS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


Apes & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 














DEPARTMENT. 
LADY’S TROUSSEAU “C” FOR $250. 
6 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen ie daencaas --@ 5 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers.. @ 2 50.. 15 00 
6 Log Linen Se Laeaee @ 450.. 27 00 
83 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 250.. 7 50 
3 Tucked ‘“ wT  Sanaasaeneen @ 3 50.. 10 50 
3 oy * Se edeavataades @ 400.. 12 00 
8 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 5 00.. 15 00 
3 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 50.. 19 50 
3 Embr'd - La 
Tucked Yokes.......cccsees- 0 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr ree 8 00.. 16 00 
S Coenet Covers ..ccccccccccccses 6 00.. 18 00 
3 Dressing Sacques.............. 5 50.. 16 50 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre.............-. 18 00 
$250 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, aud from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any 
Fiaure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 








WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. teen ae 
WALKING SUIT .........2--s000 OE le 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT. iit 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. * 30 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME......... eocccee ae 
SUMMER WALKING SUIT........... - * 3 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Infallible for a Hundred Years.—For 
more than a century the feeble and the diseased have 
been drinking strength and health from the Seltzer 
Spring. Atlength its properties have been universal- 
ized. The mountain moved not at Mahomet's call, 
but chemistry, more potent, places the Seltzer Water 
at every invalid’s command. Tarrant’s ErreRves- 
oENT SELTZER APFRIENT is a re-creation of that won- 
derful specific for dyspepsia, biliousness, constipation, 
and general debility. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys 
wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Naval Academy. 


SYCHOMANCY, Fasornation, or Soul Charm- 
ing; 400 pages, Cloth. Full instructions to use 
this power over men or animals at will, how to mes- 
merize, become trance or writing mediums, Divina- 
tion, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy of Omens and 
Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, Guide to Marriage, 
&c., all contained in this book; 100,000 sold; can be 
obtained by sending address, with 10 cents postage, to 
T. W. Evans & Co., 41 South Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. ONE —e Wirnovutr Money. 
For further particulars, address 
ie THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 
























MADAM FOY’S~- 
COMBINED 
‘ 
A\ ZR Corset, Skirt Support: 
—,. | er, and BUSTLE 
Z\ be | \}) Is just the article needed by every 
Z | lady who consults 
\ f 5 HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE, 
= || Zi || Testimonials in its favor are con- 
S RK stantly being received from all parts 
my of the country. 
] Lady Agents wanted in every coun- 
ty of the United States. 
Z HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 
VQ: THY 

BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The Subscriber, having located his Subscription- 
Book business in the office of Harrer & Brorurrs, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements, it is 
believed, than any publisher of subscription-books. 
The works for which his Agents are now canvass- 

ing are the following: 


M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anp ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. A work adapted to the 
wants of all classes, being a library in itself. 


WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women. By Mrs. S.J. Have. With 
more than 200 Portraits. The interest that is now 
awakened in the public mind in regard to the rights, 
duties, and privileges of women will commend this 
work to the liberal patronage of both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK;; or, Biblical Illus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. With two elaborate Maps 
of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and 
several hundred Engravings. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
Tilustrated_by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
ao A household book for every Christian fam- 

y- 

The above are all beautifully illustrated; and, be- 
ing works of the highest merit, Agents may feel as- 
sured that in offering them for sale they are confer- 
ring a favor to the public and benefiting themselves. 

Persons now in the business or desiring to engage 
in it, and meaning business, will address, for full par- 


ticulars, 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrzr & Brorurrs, New York. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 
BS ,SAPOLIO, 


For General 
WO RS Household purposes 
IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP, 
for cleaning windows (without water), removing 
stains from marble and paint, scouring and polishing 
cutlery and culinary articles, and excellent for gen- 
eral house-cleaning purposes. 


Wholesale, {3i'orira Streets London” © 





ESTB, 1809. 








SENT FREE. 
VICK’S . 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


a OF 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, and other HARDY 
BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING, 


Is now published, and will be sent rree to all who 
apply. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 





GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, includin g 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely.Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 








| ap tyeacrau says, ‘‘Trade has grown supple 
Sales large. 

5000 in use. 

ELL, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pr Ig s Chromos. 


to the borders of fraud.”. Try us. 
Exclusive agencies. Sells.at sight. 
DUDLEY & ROCK 











Maps and Plans of European Cities. 





HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 

* and 44 other Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. 
PemurokE Fetramer. Revised Edition: Ninth 
Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, 

7 50. 





HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK, 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W.Pemsroxe Ferrer, Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 


a Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 
50. 





Harrer & Brotuers will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED, — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 

Hanrrre’s Wrrky is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustraticn, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to hotog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East beh sabes. and valuable contributions. 

_As a Literary Journal, Harper's Week y is recog. 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to a. 

The Editorial matter of Harper's WreEkty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Hax- 
rer’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the pubiishers of the Berlin Bazay—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves, 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harrrr’s Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers oe with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cruptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of ‘* Cord and Creese,” “* The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—7'he Press, Phila. 


j s 
Harper's Magazine, 
The June Number began the Forty-jirst Vol. of Har- 

per’s MaGazinkr. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that ofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and 7 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harrver's MaGaztne contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable tiem to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
AR, 


J 





Harper's Macazinx, One Year...... $4 00 
Harver’s Weekty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harver’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harver’s Weekey, and Harren's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weekiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompavied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazink, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werx1y and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


at ~.-8 





Terms ror Apvertisinc In Harper’s Periopicats, 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a Jess 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—eac.s insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 















DURANCE IN CHURCH. 


LittLte Daucuter. ‘ Won't they let us Out without Paying, Ma?” 


FACETIZ. 


A Cunisti1an was brought before a magistrate for an unpro- 
voked assault on a Jew. 

“What had he done that you should knock him down?” 
asked the judge. 

“Done! why, isn’t he one of the bloody Jews that crucified 
our Saviour?” 

“ But,” remonstrated the magistrate, “ all that happened near- 
ly two thousand years ago.” 

“Did it? Why, I only heard of it last night,” answered the 
overzealous convert. : 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 

Will wishes to know— 

Why the electric fluid is never retailed by the pint? 

Why oil of vitriol is obsolete as a hair regenerator ? 

Why the Cove of Cork never aed an evening party ? 

Why a non est man is generally a rogue? 

Why the butter of antimony is never used at the tea-table ? 
Pe | the cream of tartar is seldom seen on the breakfast- 

6 

Why the milk of sulphur is rarely substituted for common 
milk in the nursery ? 

Why sugar of lead is never employed as a sweetener? 

Why the individual who is so often “ hauled over the coals” 
is so seldom burned ? 

Why the broth spoiled by too many cooks is not sent to 
some of the work-houses ? 


——_>_——_ 

A Sra-Brerze—A saline draught, 
~~» 

Batuina-Dresses or THE Pertop—Sea serges. 
~~ 


Humanity or THE Provost-Marsuau.—The Paris correspond- 
ent of a contemporary learns that “ Fy recautions will be 
exercised toward strangers hanging about the army.”. One, we 
suppose, will be the precaution of giving them plenty of rope. 

———.—__—_ 


The more debts are contracted the more they expand. 
————_ 


A Tuoveut waite Aneiine.—It must be a very painful state 
of things to have to live ‘on your own hook.” And the worst 
of it is that the same ~~ on any body else’s hook would 
be equally objectionable, 


a 

Tur Draveutsman’s Paravise—Pencil-vania, 
>. 

Tue most Sue.i-Frisu Nation ry tHE WorLp—Mussel-men. 


a 
To make Jam Last.—If you have jellies and jams to make, 
make the jellies first. 


Tur Movern Sone or Love—Cupid-ditty. 


wet ed aide aay 
Two blacks don’t make a white; they don’t even inake a 
mulatto. : 
DONE IN A LADY'S ALBUM. 


BY A VICTIM, 
If the fair did but know 
What those undergo 
Whom they doom to this crue) exaction, 
I’m certain they’d pause 
Ere, without greater cause, 
They drive them to theft or distraction! 


Nh 
y 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





, [SepremBer 3, 1870. 
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Amy. “Oh, dear me! I hope not; I 
I’m sure they must be saying of us, ‘How Stupid!” 












<———— 
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“A Bomrer at Partine.”—This: occurs 
sometimes when a steamboat gives a final jolt 
against the pier before going on ahead. 


——_=— 
P ComMPARATIVE, AND SUPERLATIVE— 
Machine, Machiner, Machinist. 


— 
Mrxep.—Suppose a feller that has nothin’ 
marries a gal what has nothin’, is her things 
his’n, or his’n hern, or is his’n and hern his’n? 
> 
To Some Wivzs.—If you don’t put out to 
an ae you'll very likely put out your hus- 





An economical man, who bought a coat 
much too small for him, did not sell it again, 
as he was advised, but, very wisely, let it out. 

—_——_—_.—_— 


Broveut To Boox.—Tweive youths have been 
sent 4 the Emperor of Morocco to ‘be edu- 
cated in France. Though bound in Morocco, 
they are to be lettered in Paris. 


Tux Prorer Piace ror TuEm.—A Broadway 
hosier, while coiening, 5 few days back, 
about the bad season he has had, 
mense quay of goods which he consequent- 
ly still has unsold, said, “I have thousands of 
pairs of gloves on my hands,” 


a : 
‘Remember, Mrs. B.,” said Bobus, in a flus- 


ter, one day, ‘‘ that you are the weaker vessel.” 
“May be so,” retorted the lady, “but. I'll 

take care you sha’n’t forget that the weaker 

vessel may have the stronger spirit in it.” 


—_—~=—_—_ 
Edmond About, writing from Metz to a Paris 
pe r, Says: ‘You understand why I say no- 
hi to you of the projected operations. . I 
have three capital reasons: 1. It is my duty to 
hold my tongue, 2. I know nothing about it. 
8. Probably nothing has been deci 

> 


An Important Stzr—That over the edge of 
the precipice. : 


“This is George the Fourth,” said an exhib- 
itor of wax-work, pointing to a slim figure. 
“T thought he was a very stout man,” said 


the other. 

“Very likely; but if you had been without 
eet 80 long as he has, you’d he twice 
as 





LOGICAL. 


Frank. “Amy, Darling, do you believe that the Trees do really Listen?” : 
for I’ve heard also that they Whisper, and if they do, 
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A PARDONABLE MISTAKE. 
News-Boy (te Gent with Hair parted in the Middle}. “You are in the Gent's Cabin, Miss.” 


and the im-- 
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CRUEL IN SUCH WARM WEATHER. 


Artist. ‘Well, so you've Sold my Picture! What did it go for?” 
Ficture-DEALER. ‘ 

Artist. “‘Ten Dollars! Why, the Frame cost me more than that!” 
Picture-Deaurr. “Ah! that was before the Picture was in it.” 


Ten Dollars.’ 


RATHER IGNORANT. 
Two young ladies recently agreed to read Shakspeare togeth- 
er, and one said, ‘‘ Let us begin with ‘Romeo and Juliet.’” 
“Why,” exclaimed the other, ‘‘ we can’t read both of them at 


once.” ° 


Tue Tovrist’s Evrorean GuIpE For THE PRESENT SEASON— 
The nearest way home. 


A man in a crowd found elbow-room quickly by telling a 
neighbor that he was sitting on his revolver. 
—————— 


Why should a farmer prefer a well-educated woman for his 
wife ?—Because she is highly cultivated. 


>_< 
Why is a wheel a palpable anomaly ?—Because it never goes 
well unless thoroughly tired. 
¥ —_—_—~.>_—— 
Mereoroogicar, Query.—When is the worst weather for 
rats and mice ?—When it rains cats and dogs. 
—_~—————— 


Fat-erLanp.—The New York Germans have organized an 
association of fat men. It numbers already ninety members, 
whose united weights amount to about 21,000 pounds, the av- 
erage weight of the members being about seventeen stone. 
Now that war is declared, the association had befter join the 
Prussian army in a body. Its members are eminently calcu- 
lated to offer the enemy a stout resistance. 

—_——@——— 


Poor SrmEr.—We have seldom heard any thing more thor- 
oughly expressive than the following: During a dreary and 
tedious session of the House of Representatives a member saw 
a spider swinging in the air. “Poor spider!” he exclaimed; 
“how tired and bored he must be!” 


a : 
“Mary,” said a teacher, “‘ why didn’t you come to school yes- 
te ? 
a you please, ma’am, my aunt died, and I went to the fu- 
rai. 


“Well, hereafter, when your relatives die, tell them to have 
the funerals on Saturday afternoons or Sundays, for we can’t 
have our schools disorganized by such things.” 


——— 
A Meprorne a LittLe or wuicn Gors A Lona Way—Prussic 
acid. 

—_—@—— 


A Sorenoe THAT THE Emperor OF THE FRENCH WOULD LIKE TO 
BE TAuGutT—The use of the gloves, 


——~———_ 

OvrsrEAks.—Victor Emanuel, being commiserated by his 
Ministers because he had broken out with the measles, erysip- 
elas, and scarlatina all within a few weeks, replied: “‘Oh, these 
are all nothing compared to what a popular outbreak would be.” 


A WELL-DEFINED OssEctT—Water. 


—————_——_>————_ 
RESPECTING A CERTAIN CELEBRATED QuESTION.—The conduct 
of the husband who beats his wife beats any thing; but that 
of a man who slams the door in the face of his wife’s relations 


ae a 
The following epitaph is found on a village tombstone: 


“This to the memory of Martha Gwin, 
Who was so very pure within, 
She burst the outward shell of sin, 
And hatched herself a cherubin.” 


yz 
7, 





Fonp Pa (just returned from Sea). “ Now, Baby, do you know mc?” 
Basy. “ Dunder und Blixen! Me Farder! Swei Lager!” etc. 














